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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





r “HE downright declaration of the Russian Govern- 

ment (backed up by an interview given by 

M. Kerensky) that (1) they intend to give 
passports to Stockholm, and (2) they welcome the 
prospect of an International Socialist Conference, 
finally disposes of the charge with which Mr. Lloyd 
George attempted to discredit Mr. Henderson. The 
public now knows that there was nothing in the alleged 
suppression of information from Russia with which 
such play was made in the Press last week-end. The 
Russian Government wants a Conference, and M. 
Kerensky quite definitely says: “‘ I have insisted again 
and again that any opposition offered to it by the 
Allied Governments, any difficulties put in the way of 
the delegates, is simply playing into the Germans’ hands.” 





* * * 


The full story of the events of the last few weeks it 
is not yet possible to tell, and such observations as we 
have to make on it are made elsewhere. The important 
question now is: what is going to happen in the near 
future? There can be little doubt that next Tuesday’s 
Conference will reaffirm the Labour Party’s decision 
in favour of Stockholm. And there is only too much 





reason to fear that delegates, with the Government's 
conduct towards Mr. Henderson and the news from 
Russia fresh in their minds, may assemble in a rather 
awkward temper. The Government’s tardy declaration 
that it will refuse to grant passports will scarcely allay 
their resentment. We have to face the situation 
honestly : and we feel bound to say that any further 
blundering and chicane on the part of the Cabinet 
might so exacerbate the feelings of patriotic Labour 
that a serious national cleavage might come into being. 
Thus far the “ Minority” has made little impression 
upon the pro-war Majority, but if Labour’s suspicions 
of and bitterness against the Government are still 
further deepened, there is a risk that those who have been 
in open opposition to the Government over the war 
may gain, for the first time, a really sympathetic hearing. 
Fortunately for the Allied cause—and for the Govern- 
ment—Mr. Henderson and most of his fellow-leaders 
may be relied upon, in whatever difficulties, to do their 
utmost to prevent a confusion of issues; but it is 
absolutely essential that the dangers before us should 
be recognised. We observe that the French Socialists, 
ignoring the decision of their Government, have ap- 
pointed a Stockholm delegation which includes M. 
Albert Thomas. We incline to think that the Allied 
Governments may, in the near future, find it desirable 
at least to reconsider their decision as to the passports. 


The Pope’s latest Peace Note has an eloquent intro- 
duction to which no civilised man could fail to assent. 
But there is little else in it which has evoked, or could 
evoke, a friendly response from anyone but the 
Central Powers and their Allies. His Holiness’s terms, 
which are adumbrated rather than stated, might in 
fact have quite well been produced by the German 
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Reichstag. Evacuation of Belgium and France goes 
without saying. The Pope does not mention Serbia and 
Rumania, but suggests that a “spirit of equity and 
justice must reign in the study” of territorial and 
political questions, including those at issue between 
Italy and Austria, and between Germany and France, 
and the questions of Armenia, Poland and the Balkans. 
That “‘ equity and justice” should decide the fate of 
disputed territories is precisely the contention of the 
Allies. But we cannot but suppose that our application of 
these principles would differ considerably from thePope’s, 
considering that he also suggests that there should 
be “complete and reciprocal condonation” of all war 
damage, that the German Colonies should be restored, 
and that “ the true freedom ”’ of the seas should be estab- 
lished. The truth of the matter is, of course, that 
even if His Holiness has not a national inclination 
towards the Central Powers (and we are quite prepared 
to believe that he has not), he knows there is no chance 
at present of getting them to accept any terms which 
will not leave them strong, intact, secure in their 
jumping-off grounds. He therefore has to pin his hopes 
of peace on the possible weakness of the more humane 
and idealistic party. No peace would at present be 
conceivably accepted by the German Government which 
did not surrender everything for which the democracies 
of Europe have been fighting for the past three years. 
Negotiations between the Governments are still bound 


to be fruitless. 
* x * 


The week’s principal military activities have been 
on the British front. Within seven days three separate 
offensive operations were developed—on August 10th, 
east of Ypres, when the capture of Westhoek was com- 
pleted ; on August 15th, north of Lens, when Hill 70 
was captured, together with three mining cités south- 
east of it; and again on August 16th, when an attack 
was delivered on a wide front east and north of Ypres. 
All of them might be termed local operations, though 
on the largest scale consistent with that term (in the 
first two the heavy fighting covered a front of between 
two and three miles). But, like the separate episodes 
in the battle of the Somme, they must be viewed as 
parts of a continuing and comprehensive scheme. 
The scheme threatens two distinct objectives—in the 
north the enemy’s hold on Flanders, in the south his 
hold on Lille—and Sir Douglas Haig has the advantage 
of being able to vary his blows between the two. The 
technique employed by the combatants is still develop- 
ing. At Hill 70 tanks could not be introduced, owing 
to the nature of the ground; but the British made 
special use of flaming oil, of which great quantities were 
hurled in explosive drums into the German positions. 
One of the most remarkable developments, however, 
is the increased use of aeroplanes to attack infantry. 
For an airman to descend and open machine-gun fire on 
ground troops was till recently an infrequent “‘ stunt,” 
with which a few innovating airmen had experimented 
successfully on special occasions. It is now practised 


systematically by the airmen of both sides, and in one 
form or another seems likely to become a serious tactical 
factor before the war is much older. 


From the Russian 





and Rumanian front little has been reported during the 
week. This isa case where no news is good news, since 
the most that can be hoped is a stoppage of the enemy 
advance. The King and Government of Rumania seem 
to be still at Jassy, though arrangements have been made 
to take them to Russia at short notice if necessary. 


* * * 


The authorities did the right thing for once when 
they arranged to march the American troops through 
London. We have often urged the wisdom of such 
popular ceremonies, particularly where our Allies are 
concerned ; nothing is gained and much is lost by our 
persistently missing the most obvious opportunities 
for them. It was a pity, in the case of the Americans, 
that the arrangements could not be announced earlier, 
and that they were not taken through the real London. 
The loop-within-a-loop spiral which they performed 
round Buckingham Palace was not a little absurd. 
It was reasonable that they should march past the King 
and the American Embassy ; but they could and should 
have been taken along the main route from Trafalgar 
Square tothe Bank. The crowds, considering the short 
notice, were very large, and their cheers will carry as 
far as San Francisco. 


* * a” 


To solve the problem of enabling soldiers and sailors 
on active service to vote, the Government are asking 
Parliament to sanction the worst possible way—the 
way of proxies. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
a vote by proxy cannot for the vast majority of them 
mean a real vote at all. Assume that the absent soldier 
or sailor succeeds (in spite of numerous pitfalls and a 
procedure necessarily much more complex than that of 
crossing a ballot-paper) in nominating a lawful proxy- 
holder and getting the proxy into his hands, what then? 
Six months may elapse before an election. Candidates 
may change ; issues may change ; opinions may change, 
Scarcely any of these changes can be dealt with by the 
would-be elector ; it is the proxy-holder who will settle 
what to do about them. The man in whose name he 
votes cannot control his voting in any way. It goes 
without saying that this method is of no real value to 
the soldier or sailor, and cannot compare for a moment 
with the direct distribution of ballot-papers at the 
front, as arranged by the Australians. It is said that 
it is impossible to reach some soldiers by ballot, and 
especially to reach sailors on patrol-ships; but these 
exceptions are small minorities, and it seems foolish 
for the sake of giving them an unreal vote to deprive 
all their comrades of a real one. On the door which the 
proxy system opens to malpractices it is needless to 
expatiate ; the possibilities of personation, duplication, 
forgery, and corruption are almost unlimited. There 
is a type of Conservative who is apt to reason, sub rosa, 
that electoral corruption is no bad thing, since on the 
whole his party profits far the most by it. We should 
not think of suggesting that this reasoning was the 
motive of Sir George Cave’s proposals, but frankly we 
can see no other which could obtain any considerable 
support for them in the House of Commons. 
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The passing by Congress of the Food Control Bill 
is notable first because of the authority, apparently 
unhampered, which is conferred upon Mr. Edward 
Hoover. For some time there seemed a likelihood of 
serious failure on the part of the United States to 
control its food resources because of the difficulty of 
adjusting the powers of a food administrator to the 
great organisation of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, under its Secretary, who is a Cabinet 
Minister. The new Bill embodies what is beyond 
question the popular will, for Mr. Hoover has an un- 
challenged standing with the American people. He 
has had unequalled experience in Belgium, and he 
now becomes virtually the food controller of the 
whole Allied world. He is empowered to establish 
buying agencies at the wheat terminals, and if necessary 
to purchase the entire wheat crop and unlimited quan- 
tities of other foods; to stop dealings in futures, and 
to eliminate all other forms of speculation—an authority 
which, as we know, no man or Government depart- 
ment in the present state of production and distri- 
bution will be able to wield. It is not quite clear 
exactly what the position of the distillers and brewers 
will be under the scheme. The Bill prohibits the use 
of foods in the making of whisky, and it empowers the 
President to extend the prohibition to wine and beer. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill has exercised a wise discretion in 
dropping the proposal to extend the compulsory 
“ dilution * of skilled engineering labour on “ private ’ 
work. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers may be 
trusted to prevent its adoption by individual employers. 
The Munitions Bill, which may probably have been 
rushed through the House of Commons before this 
appears, is now restricted to little more than the abolition 
of the “‘ Leaving Certificate ’’; although the workman 
will still find that he is very considerably limited in his 
freedom to throw up his job when he thinks the employer 
is taking advantage of him. As Mr. Churchill still 
fails to make provision for any effective check on the 
employer’s arbitrary fixing of piecework rates or premium 
bonus times for successive jobs—which inevitably 
makes the workmen suspect, sooner or later, that the 
rates or times are being “‘ cut ’"—we fear that he will 
not allay the very grave resentment that is felt at the 
constant attempts to spread “ Payment by Results.” 
We understand that the employers at present absolutely 
refuse, in connection with the fixing of premium bonus 
times, either a variant of the coalminers’ “ checkweigh- 
man” clause, or the fixing of the rates by Collective 
Bargaining, or the intervention of the Trade Union 
officials. Neither they nor the Trade Unionists will 
supply any alternative machinery. We venture to 
predict that so long as “ rate-cutting” is not as effec- 
tually prevented in the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries as it is in cotton spinning and weaving, 
systems of ““ Payment by Results ” will continue to be 
fought by the workmen. 


* * * 


Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill, now at last introduced 





and issued, follows the lines of his earlier speech. It is 
generally received as being satisfactory as far as it goes, 
but as not going nearly far enough. The continuation 
school proposals, limiting the education between 14 and 
18 to two afternoons per week, are regarded by education- 
ists as inadequate for any satisfactory curriculum. 
And, little as is this schooling, the protection of the 
adolescent from industrial overwork is insufficiently 
definite. Moreover, there is no indication of any 
timely action being taken to increase the supply of 
teachers, whom it will be impossible to extemporise. 
On the other hand, the powers which the Bill will confer 
for hygienic developments are as wide as could be 
wished, though it will unfortunately take a long time 
to induce the Local Education Authorities to put them 
in force. One specially useful provision enabling these 
Authorities to arrange for the board and lodging of 
children who, for any reason, would otherwise be unable 
to get the full benefit of education will eventually have 
far-reaching results. We hope that there is no risk 
of the Bill not becoming law in the autumn. But the 
real key to the problem, as Mr. Fisher has certainly 
discovered, is the necessary increase in the Grant-in-Aid. 
Practically all the rest of the programme of educational 
reformers can be carried through without further 
legislation. To set it all going with the various Local 
Education Authorities needs only that trebling of the 
aggregate Board of Education Grant to pay for new 
developments, conditional on the present Education 
Rate not being reduced, for which we hope that Mr. 
Fisher is pressing the Treasury. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—“ Kilkenny was 
another serious blow for the Irish Party. The general 
belief is that there is now no Nationalist seat secure 
against Sinn Fein assault, except South Dublin, Water- 
ford, and West Belfast. Four elections have now been 
lost in succession, three by large majorities. Still, it 
should be remembered that the three sweeping victories 
of Sinn Fein have been in constituencies which belong 
traditionally to the advanced Nationalists. After the 
Parnellite split, the Parnellites, who were then the 
extremists, held North Roscommon, East Clare, and 
Kilkenny, although they had only twelve seats in the 
whole of Ireland. There was no particular feature in the 
Kilkenny election, except the orderliness of the young men 
of Sinn Fein, to whom Mr. Austin Harrison, a visitor 
to the town, and Dr. Brownrigg, the bishop, have 
united in paying tribute. Mr. Harrison found himself 
‘ entirely safe among these Republicans.’ ‘ Of personal 
animosity to Englishmen there was no trace.’ After 
the election, Mr. Cosgrave, the winning candidate, 
stated that Ireland had no quarrel with the English 
people, only with British Governments. But he 
‘warned’ President Wilson that Ireland would not 
submit to American interference. Is it, then, a fight to 
a knock-out? Mr. Harrison does not think so, and 
advocates open dealing between Great Britain and the 
Sinn Fein leaders. And the New York World informs 
us that Sinn Fein has approached President Wilson 
with a request for his aid!” 
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STOCKHOLM 


IHERE is no one who can tangle up an issue 
more adroitly than Mr. Lloyd George; and 
when he has at his command the necessary 

restrictions on the revelation of Cabinet proceedings 
and Foreign Office telegrams, we need not be surprised 
at the public getting no clearer vision of the crisis 
than what Mr. Roberts happily termed a “ scenic 
photograph in a Scotch mist.” 

Sensible people were startled at the sudden flash 
of light on the depths to which the Prime Minister 
has reduced Cabinet government. This country has 
never before seen a Ministerial colleague summarily 
dismissed by a letter communicated to the newspapers 
before it could be delivered to the recipient, in terms 
which Mr. Lloyd George, as a solicitor, would hardly 
have addressed to a faithless clerk. Parliamentarians 
who realise the breadth and depth of the “ Labour 
Unrest,”’ which the Prime Minister himself has so 
lately published to the world in the very significant 
reports of his own eight district Commissions, were 
alarmed at such a breach with the recognised Leader 
of the Labour Movement. For all time it will be 
on record that a British Prime Minister, after summoning 
a special meeting of the War Cabinet, deliberately 
excluded from its discussions one of the members 
who had been summoned, and that one the repre- 
sentative of Labour—keeping him waiting in an 
ante-room whilst the deliberations, in which he had 
a right to participate, relating to the manner in which 
he had conducted the business of his own department, 
were being conducted in his absence. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Henderson showed a dignified self- 
restraint, which militated against the lucidity of his 
explanation. But there were explosive materials about, 
and Members were probably wise to jump at Mr. 
Asquith’s magnanimous proposal to postpone judgment 
and to adjourn without further comment. 

Leaving aside the irrelevant details, the story—as 
it may now be reconstructed from the published 
statements—is plain enough. Mr. Henderson, who 
had been sent by the Cabinet to Petrograd and Moscow 
to improve our relations with the all-powerful Labour 
and Socialist elements in Russia, found that the Soviet, 
or Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
were determined to hold an International Socialist 
Congress, with which the Dutch - Scandinavian 
Committee, now acting at Stockholm as the Executive 
of the International Socialist Bureau, definitely 
associated themselves. Mr. Henderson, who had been 
originally opposed to the holding of an International 
Congress, came to the conclusion—a conclusion in- 
dependently arrived at by nearly all those who have 
lately been in touch with Russian opinion—that it 
would be unwise for this country to refuse to participate 
in such a consultative Congress, in view of the way in 
which the British case was already misrepresented 
in Russia, and of the bad impression that a refusal 
to participate would create. He then returned 
to London, presumably to report to the Prime Minister 
how a British refusal to attend the Congress would 
nullify all that he had been officially sent to accomplish. 
What report he made to the Cabinet is not revealed, 
nor what the Prime Minister said on hearing it. All 
we know is that Mr. Henderson thereupon proceeded, 
with complete publicity, to arrange for a National 


Conference of the Labour Party, expressly convened 
in order that it might endorse the published recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee that the Party 


should 


send representatives to the Stockholm 


Conference. It was naturally assumed by everyone 
that{Mr. Henderson would not have taken such action, 
straight from his Cabinet meetings, unless the Cabinet 
did not object to what he was publicly and even 
ostentatiously doing. The Executive Committee then 
deputed three of its members (including Mr. Henderson) 
to proceed to Paris, together with the Russian Depu- 
tation (which had meanwhile arrived, with the 
sanction of the Russian, British and French 
Governments, avowedly to press for full partieipa- 
tion in the Congress), in order to discuss the 
terms of the invitation. It is now known that this 
visit to Paris was made the subject of a special Cabinet 
meeting before it took place; the expenses of taking 
the Russian delegates were officially authorised; the 
Admiralty arranged for passages on a Government 
steamboat ; and the necessary passports were specially 
expedited. What the Cabinet may have said to Mr. 
Henderson we are not told. All we know is that he 
was Officially allowed to proceed on his mission to 
arrange for British and French participation in the 
Congress. An agreement was thereupon arrived at 
with the French Socialist Party, in which the Russian 
Deputation concurred, as to the date and conditions 
of the Congress and the participation of the French 
and British representatives. The terms of this agree- 
ment were immediately published in the London 
newspapers. Still the Cabinet gave no sign of dis- 
approval, except that Mr. Bonar Law (whose intimate 
acquaintance with what is done in the Cabinet we 
have reason to doubt) gave it as his personal opinion— 
in the House of Commons, in a sort of aside—that 
he hoped the Labour Party Conference would decide 
not to go, thus distinctly implying to the delegates 
that the matter was left to their option. Meanwhile 
it is in evidence that the subordinate Labour Ministers 
were being largely consulted by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who also saw privately other Labour men ; and changes 
occurred in the Russian Cabinet which threw doubts 
on whether the Russian Government were as completely 
in accord with the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates as they had previously been. Still the 
Cabinet made no sign. A legal opinion was obtained 
from Sir F. E. Smith, contradicting a former opinion 
by himself, that the Common Law forbade intercourse 
with the enemy without licence. This opinion which 
does not impress lawyers, who know how much inter- 
course with the enemy has gone on without the 
Government considering it a crime. There were Miss 
Emily Hobhouse’s travels under German cha a 
which, though regarded as a breach of faith, the 
then Government, on the opinion of the then Law 
Officers, expressly declared to constitute no legal 
offence. There have been many business meetings of 
British and German financiers and commercial men 
in Switzerland, there was an international assembly 
of Jesuits to elect a new General, and a Conclave to 
elect a new Pope. Finally, there was Lord Newton's 
recent conference with German officers in Holland. 
Here we have plenty of cases of “ intercourse with 
the enemy” without the issue of any other licence 
than a passport granted after statement and approval 
of the purpose of the visit. But, in spite of Mr. 
Henderson’s express request, this legal opinion was 
deliberately kept back until after the Labour Party 
Conference had taken place—it is said on the solicita- 
tion of the subordinate Labour Ministers, who feared 
that it would, by reaction, increase the number of votes 
in favour of participation. When the six hundred 
delegates assembled on the 10th inst., and heard 
Mr. Henderson’s carefully restrained and almost pain- 
fully impartial statement of the position, they voted 
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for participation by a majority of more than three to 
one. The majority consisted of nearly all the larger 
and well-organised Trade Unions of the skilled 
operatives—the coalminers (who were themselves 
divided as to five to two), the railwaymen (by an 
overwhelming majority), the engineers (with only 
one dissentient), and the cotton-spinners and cotton- 
weavers. In the minority, which was less than a 
fourth of the Conference, were various Unions of 
dock labourers, the National Union of General Workers 
(late the Gasworkers), which divided its votes, the 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives, and one or two 
smaller Unions of mechanics, such as the Birmingham 
Brassworkers. It is to be noted that all the Socialist 
Societies put together had less than 2 per cent. of 
the voting strength at the Conference, and thus could 
not affect its vote. 

It is obviously for that vote of the Labour Party 
Conference, and not for anything that he has done, 
that Mr. Henderson has been dismissed. If the Confer- 
ence had, to use Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase, “ turned 
down” the proposal to go to Stockholm, does anyone 
believe that the Labour Member of the War Cabinet 
would have been “sacked”’? The fact is the Prime 
Minister, and with him the other Members of the War 
Cabinet, were simply gambling on the vote of the 
Conference to relieve them of a difficult decision; and, 
like other gamblers, were getting tips from touts. As 
not infrequently happens, the touts were misled by 
their own desires and by the wishes of those by whom 
they were consulted, and their tips proved to be in- 
correct. It is plain that on Friday night, and again 
on Saturday morning, Mr. Lloyd George was in a 
towering rage—with the vote of the Labour Party 
Conference !—and his temper and epistolary style 
suffered. 

The question now is, what is to be done? Strictly 
speaking, the dismissal of Mr. Henderson (for, of 
course, it was a dismissal, and a dismissal in disgrace, 
as when a drunken cook is suddenly sent packing) is a 
breach of the compact between Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Labour Party, one of the express conditions of 
which was the entry of Mr. Henderson (who was person- 
ally named in the bargaining) into the War Cabinet. 
The seven subordinate Labour Ministers have lost caste 
among Trade Unionists by their failure to stand by 
their representative in the Cabinet, and by the undigni- 
fied eagerness of several of them to “take his job.” 
The adjourned Labour Party Conference next Tuesday 
will meet in no chastened mood. The Executive 
Committee will report that it sees no reason to change 
its opinion as to the unwisdom of refusing to participate 
in the International Congress. On the other hand, the 
bulk of the Labour Members of Parliament are, on this 
matter, out of touch with Labour feeling; and they do 
not want the Conference to stand firm, still less to resent 
Mr. Lloyd George’s treatment of Mr. Henderson. In 
spite of all the efforts that the Government is making to 
influence the delegates (and to utilise for this purpose 
the unfortunate mutual jealousies and personal sus- 
picions that prevent so many Labour politicians from 
“playing the game’’); in spite, too, of that Press 
Bureau which, as Mr. Henderson declared, the Prime 
Minister personally manipulates, we shall be surprised 
if the Conference on Tuesday does not reaffirm its vote 
and proceed to appoint delegates to Stockholm, to 
whom the Government proposes to refuse passports, 
The Congress may then still meet on the oth of Sep- 
tember, when the Germans, Austrians, Russians, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Swiss and other delegates 
will confer without the British and French—undoubtedly 
tojthe serious detriment of the national reputation— 
and they will probably “make hay” of the Entente 





case in the absence of anyone to defend it. It may be, 
however, that the Congress will, somehow, be indefi- 
nitely postponed until the various Governments may 
be driven by events to allow the International once more 
to meet. 

The significance of the vote of the Labour Party 
Conference, coupled with the reports of the “ Labour 
Unrest ’’ Commissions, will presumably not be lost 
on the Prime Minister, who can get over his anger at his 
own stumble quicker than most people. The workmen 
are not “ pacifist” ; they are, with quite small minori- 
ties to the contrary, solid in their determination to 
fight the war to the end. But they are distinctly “ fed 
up.” They distrust the Government; they resent the 
* profiteering,” which Ministers expose but do not 
prevent; they still fail to get redress for workshop 
grievances; they are not satisfied that the war is not 
becoming contaminated with “ Imperialist’ aims and 
capitalist projects; they suspect the Government of 
complicity with those who will use the chaos and world 
shortage that must come with peace to reduce wages, 
to maintain taxes on commodities, and to create capi- 
talist monopolies; and they want more plain talk, 
more obvious preparations for the fulfilment of Govern- 
ment pledges, and more definite proposals about their 
own future. They will not stand the old diplomatic 
pedantry, and they distinctly claim— in fulfilment of a 
clear promise by Mr. Lloyd George to Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P.—that the Labour Party shall be accorded an 
effective opportunity of actually taking part in the 
formulation of the British terms of settlement of the 
war. If the Government does not mend its ways, 
the outlook will be serious. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


HEN the most distinguished of Indian statesmen, 

WV Mr. G. K. Gokhale, died at the beginning of 

1915, he had been for over two years hard at 
work with the Royal Commission on the Indian Public 
Services. He toiled with intense concentration, fully 
aware that the mortal malady from which he suffered 
would in all probability put an end to his labours 
before the findings of the Commission could be published. 
It did; and amid the widespread discussion upon the 
future of India which has been going forward, especially 
since the Mesopotamia exposure, there has been no 
circumstance so deeply regretted as the absence of 
yokhale’s knowledge and wisdom. There is no com- 
pensation for that loss; but this week England and 
India have been put in possession of a document which 
is of unique interest and value—Mr. Gokhale’s political 
testament, embodying his last suggestions for the 
reshaping of the Government in India. 

The scheme was drawn up during the closing weeks 
of its author's life, and the memorandum was entrusted 
—a few days only before his death—to the Aga Khan, 
by whom it has been communicated to the Times. 
The fact of its being composed at the very end, when 
the time available was to be counted by days, is apparent 
in the document itself. Those who were acquainted 
with Gokhale knew of his life-long interest in the 
philosophy of government and of the literary skill 
which was displayed in all his speeches and political 
writings. But when the testament was written there 
could be no thought of discussing a theory or even 
making a statement of principle—those things Gokhale 
had been doing for thirty years. It was possible 
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merely to draw up a set of definite suggestions, and 
hence the memorandum is a_ severely compressed 
programme of such reforms as, in Gokhale’s opinion, 
could, and should, be immediately introduced into India. 

The main principle adopted is that of complete pro- 
vincial autonomy. When the changes proclaimed at 
Delhi six years ago were under discussion, Lord 
Hardinge’s Government sought to commend the transfer 
of the capital and the reconstitution of Bengal by 
foreshadowing a largely increased measure of independ- 
ence for the provinces, Nothing, however, was done 
to give effect to the proposal. On the contrary, when 
it was taken up in India, Lord Crewe (as Secretary 
of State) took occasion to say that the dispatch of 
August, 1911, was not intended to bear the meaning 
which Indian reformers had agreed to put upon it. 
Nevertheless, since the Report of the Public Services 
Commission, it has been plain to all parties that 
administrative progress must move along the line 
of decentralisation, and for this reason, if for no other, 
the Gokhale scheme will exercise a great and immediate 
influence. Its principal heads are as follows: For 
each province an Executive Council of six—three English 
and three Indian—with a Governor appointed from 
England ; a Legislative Council of between seventy-five 
and one hundred members, four-fifths elected—the 
executive to depend, individually and collectively, 
on the support of a majority, which would be decisively 
Indian and non-official; the provincial Government 
thus reconstituted to have complete charge of the 
internal administration, with a generous measure of 
financial independence and the minimum of interference 
in ordinary affairs from the Government of India. 
It would be based upon a liberalised and completely 
remodelled system of local self-government, including 
fully representative village, urban, and district councils. 
The provincial system being transformed, it would be 
necessary to make corresponding changes in the 
Governor-General’s Council and in the powers of control 
exercised by the Secretary of State. All students 
of Indian government are aware that the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council is in theory nothing more than an 
expansion (originally for advisory purposes only) of 
the Executive Council or Cabinet. The Gokhale scheme 
contemplates a Cabinet of six, two of whom should 
always be Indians, and the remaining of the Legislative 
Council as the Legislative Assembly, with a membership 
of not less than one hundred, holding the power to pass, 
if necessary, legislation over the heads of the provincial 
legislatures, The India Council in London should, 
Mr, Gokhale thought, be abolished. Two recom- 
mendations on unrelated subjects are added: That 
commissions in the Army and Navy must be open to 
Indians, and that German East Africa should be 
reserved for Indian colonisation and be handed over 
to the Government of India. As evidence of the 
caution which characterised the whole of Mr. Gokhale’s 
thinking on questions of Indian administration, we 
may note that he wished the principle of an official 
majority in the supreme Legislative Council to be 
continued, and that to the end he retained his belief 
(hostile to that of many of his contemporaries) that 
the district councils should, to begin with, be advisory 
only. 

The publication of this important document could 
not conceivably have been timed with more fortunate 
precision. Never before has there been such a con- 
centration of thought and discussion upon the future 
of Indian government. Whitehall and Simla are alike 


wrought up to an unexampled pitch of interest, through 
the stimulus of a Secretary of State and an Under 


Secretary who are alike committed to the principle 
of self-government ; the Mesopotamia revelations have 
stirred our Tory Imperialists to confessions and demands 
which a year ago would have sounded like sheer 
revolution; while almost every message coming from 
India implies an extraordinarily rapid movement of 
opinion. Meanwhile Lord Sydenham, punctual as 
always with his warning, denounces the “ Indian 
Maximalists*’ and pleads against any slackening of 
British control, and the Indian papers give prominence 
to recent statements by provincial governors couched 
in terms of suspicious unanimity, It cannot surely be 
a coincidence that, just at the moment when the whole 
of India is expectant of great things, and when the 
enlightened opinion of England, irrespective of party, 
should be agreed as to the urgency of a generous 
charter of Indian reforms, the Governor of Madras 
(Lord Pentland), the new Governor of Bengal (Lord 
Ronaldshay), and the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab (Sir Michael O’Dwyer) should all be engaged 
in telling the Indian people that it were well for them 
not to indulge in expectation. It is well that we 
should all keep in mind the peril of ill-considered 
action in India; but it is difficult to imagine anything 
more likely to encourage disaffection than the publication 
of reactionary utterances by the heads of provincial 
governments. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
have one urgent duty before them: to restrain their 
subordinates not only from imprudent declarations 
of policy, but from those acts of executive repression 
which are daily causing embarrassment to the Powers 
allied in a war for the enthronement of public right. 


THE CRISIS IN POLAND 


N dealing with the Polish Question the Central Powers 
I have to consider two sets of problems which some- 
times corroborate each other, at other times are in 
conflict : how to obtain from Poland the maximum help whilst 
the war lasts, and how tosecure in the course of the war the 
political settlement which either of them wishes to establish 
in Poland at the conclusion of peace. Since the war-aims 
of the two Germanic Powers in Poland are widely divergent, 
each aims at creating in Poland “ accomplished facts” not 
only as against Russia and the other Powers of the Entente, 
but also as against its Ally. Hence the endless compli- 
cations of the situation. 

The Austro-German Proclamation of November 5th, by 
establishing a Polish State, was to help in realising one of 
the war-aims of the Central Powers—i.e., prevent the 
return of the Russian armies into the salient which Poland 
forms between north-eastern Prussia and the Carpathian 
provinces of the Hapsburg Monarchy ; and it was to gain 
at the same time the support of the Poles themselves for 
the realisation of that aim. The Germans wished the 
Poles to be organised under their own leadership for the 
exclusive purpose of keeping the Russians out of Poland. 
Beyond that they wished to retain full freedom of action 
unhampered by the rise of an.independent Polish State. 
But the Poles insisted that their organisation for war should 
be a State in the full meaning of the word—endowed with a 
representative government which, having exclusive control 
over the Polish Army, would be able to conduct a policy 
of its own and adjust it to the varying developments of the 
situation. At this price the Germans could have obtained 
effective Polish help, in all probability an army of about 
600,000 men, but Germany’s freedom in settling the future 
political condition of Poland would have stood in an inverse 
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ratio to the support thus obtained. In fact, the only 
guarantee which they were offered concerning the future 
policy of the Polish State was that which they themselves 
were prepared to offer to the Poles if conceded the power 
to direct it: that everything would be done to keep the 
Russians out of Poland. All beyond this narrow strip of 
common ground was contentious, but attempts were con- 
tinually made to extend the field of agreement. 

Meantime Austria persisted in obtrusively offering 
her own panacea: that a Hapsburg ruler in Poland should 
be accepted by the Poles as the means to attain real, inde- 
pendent Statehood, and by the Germans as guarantee that 
the policy of the new State would conform with the interests 
of Mittel-Europa. Still with the exception of Friedrich 
Naumann, hardly anyone in Germany seems to have 
sufficient faith in the reality of the denationalised Mittel- 
Europa, and the fear that the union of Austrian and Russian 
Poland under a Hapsburg would merely add weight to 
the demand for Prussian Poland, and might even in time 
influence Austria’s position in international politics, has 
made them steadily refuse that solution. 

When Russia declared publicly on March 28th that she 
did not desire to re-establish her dominion over Poland, 
and when during the next three months pacifist tendencies 
seemed to take the upper hand in Russia and the country 
apparently plunged into anarchy, the one aim which for 
a short time the Poles had in common with the Germans 
lost reality. The outer foe against whom the German 
armies protected the rising Polish State had disappeared 
with the fall of the Russian autocracy, and one character 
only attached henceforth to the German armies: they are 
the restraining force which prevents the Poles from attaining 
national reunion and independence. The Germans, too, 
felt that they no longer required Polish help; that on the 
contrary every new development of the Polish State would 
work merely as a limitation on their own freedom of action. 
It now became more than ever the policy of the Germans 
not to commit themselves either with regard to Austria 
or to the Poles, but to postpone all serious decisions in the 
Polish Question until they knew whether or not they could 
obtain peace with Russia. What had already been done 
towards creating a Polish State and a Polish government 
was to be left in existence in case at some future date the 
policy of November 5th, 1916, had to be resumed ; mean- 
time, from the German point of view, all further develop- 
ments were undesirable. 

But in Poland public opinion, which had anyhow been 
getting impatient at the endless, sterile negotiations between 
the Council of State and the occupying Powers, was no 
longer to be satisfied with half-measures and lame, un- 
workable compromises. A new spirit was roused in Poland 
by the Russian Revolution. The disappearance of the 
threat of coming again under the Russian autocratic govern- 
ment made its population chafe more than they had ever 
done before under the tyranny and malpractices of the 
occupying authorities. “We had hoped that an inde- 
pendent Polish State, as announced on November 5th, . 
would at last arise,” declared the Polish Socialist Party 
in an address to the Council of State on March 28th, “ and 
that an end would come to the system of oppression and 
starvation which had been applied to the country during 
the last two years. Unfortunately we have been dis- 
appointed. The iron grip of the occupying Powers has not 
been relaxed, on the contrary every day brings the news 
of some fresh act of violence or exploitation . . . . 
The constant requisitioning [of food] in towns and villages, 
the destruction of the remaining machinery in factories, 
the deliberate spoliation of the working men of food to 
force them to emigrate [to Germany], compel us to speak 
out.” Then followed demands that the Council of State 


should at last become the real and exclusive governing 
power in the country. Similar resolutions were passed 
everywhere in Poland. To quote but one of them because 
it puts the matter in a particularly characteristic manner— 
the Conference on Food Problems at Lublin argued in its 
resolutions of April 27th that the old system can no longer be 
tolerated “now that the aims of the Polish nation have 
been acknowledged by all belligerent States alike, and 
that our right to an independent national existence, and 
therefore also to a voice in all questions which are to us of 
vital importance, has received an objective character and 
lost the appearances of a local arrangement (between the 
Poles and the occupying Powers) which it had assumed 
for a time.” 

The Council of State had to act and put forward its 
demands in a clear and determined form. But what were 
the means whereby it could force the Germans to comply 
with them? One way was by interesting Austria in its 
demands and thus gaining her support; this was done, 
but, as might have been foreseen, did not prove sufficient. 
The other more effective means was to threaten the Germans 
with destroying that very condition of things which they 
for the time being wished to maintain undisturbed, This 
could have been done by decisive action. 

Had the Council of State resigned in a body it might have 
forced the Germans either to abandon the entire basis of 
“ conciliation ”’ on which they had worked and built since 
about April, 1916, or to agree to a new settlement more 
in accordance with the changed international position of 
Poland ; it would have forced the Germans either to abandon 
their Polish policy, or to develop it still further so as to 
render it acceptable to the Poles—alternatives equally 
disagreeable to the Germans, The policy of resignation in 
a body was urged on the Council of State by the leaders of 
the Socialist and Radical Left. It failed, however, to meet 
with the approval of the more timid or cautious moderates 
and Conservatives who held a great majority of seats in the 
Council. These preferred to continue addressing resolu- 
tions to the occupying Powers, and Germany was thus 
enabled to continue successfully her policy of playing for 
time and the delaying of action until even an unsatisfactory 
answer could not be met by the Poles as it would in the 
early days of the Russian Revolution. 

At the sitting of the Council of State on April 6th—the 
same at which the first draft of the answer to the Russian 
Proclamation was voted—a “ resolution of principle’ was 
addressed to the Central Powers pointing out “ the neces- 
sity of revising the relations between the Central Powers 
and the Provisional Council of State.” ‘ Public opinion,” 
it says, “ is getting excited at the fact that since the historic 
day of November 5th the position in Poland has not under- 
gone any change”; unless the Council of State is conceded 
real influence in national affairs it will stand discredited 
in the eyes of the public. The Council therefore demanded 
that the question of the Polish Army should be immediately 
settled on the lines laid down by them; that the entire 
administration of education and justice should be im- 
mediately handed over to them; and that they should be 
conceded a voice in questions of food control and requisi- 
tions. They further put forward four points concerning 
the fundamental problems of the Polish State; they de- 
manded that their authority should be extended to the 
remaining parts of Russian Poland (Suvalki and Biala 
Etap still remain under German military administration) 
and to Lithuania;* that a Polish civil service should 
be created ; that Poland should be recognised as an inde- 


* We abstain from entering here into a discussion of Polish Im. 
perialism and its claims, but propose to deal with it separately in a 
future article. 
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pendent party in international relations having diplomatic 
intercourse with allied and neutral States; and that a 
Polish regent should be appointed. 

When by May Ist no answer had been received to these 
demands, an ultimatum was addressed by the Council to 
the Central Powers. The fundamental requirements were 
repeated in a clearer and more determined form: it was 
demanded that a Polish regent should be appointed whose 
first task should be to summon a Cabinet composed exclu- 
sively of Poles and a Polish Diet ; that in the meantime a Polish 
government chosen by the Council of State should assume 
office and take over from the occupying authorities 
the administration of the country. “As the Central 
Powers have so far given no proof of their intention to 
realise the Act of November 5th,” the communiqué of the 
Council goes on to state, “the idea itself of basing the 
independent Polish State on a free alliance with the Central 
Powers has been shaken.” The continued existence of the 
Provisional Council of State with its present powers was 
described as undesirable; in other words, the Council 
threatened to resign unless its demands were granted. 
A nearer description was given of the person whom the 
Council wished to see appointed regent. It was stated 
that Polish public opinion demanded that “he should 
speak Polish fluently, be a Roman Catholic, be connected 
in some way with Poland and should belong, if possible, to 
a ruling dynasty.” The man who answers every single point 
of this description is Archduke Charles Stephen, the Haps- 
burg candidate to the Polish throne. An entire month 
followed of animated discussions between Vienna and Berlin, 
in which Munich took part, no doubt as “ honest broker.” 
Meanwhile the Council of State, losing patience at the 
continuous delays, decided on May 15th to suspend its 
activities until a definite answer had been received; the 
insistence with which the representatives of the Central 
Powers asked it not to abandon its post shows clearly how 
much they were afraid at that time that the Council might 
resign in a body. 

At last, on June 8th, the long-delayed and much-demanded 
answer was received. Summed up in short it amounts 
to this: the appointment of a regent is postponed sine die, 
in other words, refused; nor is the formation of a real 
Polish government conceded. Merely a nucleus of such a 
government is to be formed with its powers limited to a 
few branches of administration which are non-political 
in their nature—education, justice and public welfare. 
Commerce and agriculture are also to be put under its charge 
but “ with restrictions to be defined with a regard for the 
exigencies of the war,” and a share is to be given to it in 
determining questions of food control—which does not, 
however, preclude the requisitioning of food by the occupying 
Powers. Army matters, finance, the political adminis- 
tration of the country and foreign affairs are not to be 
within its province. On these questions the Council of 
State may pronounce opinions and continue its policy of 
passive obstruction to possible designs of the Central 
Powers, but it cannot openly develop an active policy of 
its own. The Germans have thus conceded to the Polish 
Council of State enough to keep it busy and to render it 
difficult for it to resign in a body, because this would imply 
the handing back to the German and Austrian officials of 
several important branches of public administration; and 
they have succeeded in avoiding a break in their Polish 
policy and in preserving the possibility of developing it in 
the future, should circumstances render it advisable for them 
to do so. At the same time they have allowed nothing 
which might hamper their sinister freedom of action with 
regard to the fundamental problems of the future of 
Poland. 

From the Polish crisis of May, 1917, the Germans on 
the whole emerged victorious both over Austria and the Poles. 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
VI.—OBJECTIONS TO A LEAGUE. 
‘Ls idea of a League has naturally not been allowed 


to grow up and flourish without being subjected 

to criticism, objections, and attacks. In England 
these attacks have been chiefly confined to the monthly 
or quarterly reviews, those curious journalistic fields which 
seem to be reserved as happy hunting-grounds where 
Conservatism may hunt down anything new which happens 
to come out of Egypt or anywhere else. The supporters 
of a League, however, will do well to consider these 
criticisms and attacks carefully, for they not only sometimes 
indicate real weaknesses in the idea and schemes, but 
they show what difficulties an attempt at international 
construction or a movement towards a new system of 
international co-operation will encounter. Now a curious 
and enlightening fact will very soon become apparent to 
anyone who reads the hostile critics with any detachment. 
Leaving on one side all those objections which are concerned 
with details of the various schemes—objections which 
are often valuable and instructive—and ignoring objections 
which are merely frivolous, ignorant, or ill-tempered, he 
will find that all the serious criticism centres about a single 
point. That point is the value of the League’s guarantee. 
“You offer us,” say the critics, “a League and a Treaty. 
You are offering us nothing new. We have had Concerts 
of Europe and Leagues of Peace before, and they ended 
in Sevastopol, and Sedan, and Belgium. We have had 
a hundred years of treaties, and they have ended in the 
German Chancellor’s wastepaper-basket. We have had 
Hague Conferences, and they have ended in poison gas, 
and air raids, and the Lusitania. We agree that the world 
is sick, but its disease is international bad faith and broken 
treaties. And amid this terrible litter of broken treaties 
all you can do is to pres¢ribe another treaty. Your League 
depends first and last upon the Nations keeping their 
promises. All promises are, we learned in the schoolroom, 
made of pie-crust, but international pie-crusts are so 
abnormally brittle that only a very foolish statesman will 
ever again put anything of any importance into the inter- 
national pie. Your nations are going to bind themselves 
solemnly by treaty to follow an elaborate procedure for 
settling their international disputes, and on the top of 
this are to be superimposed even more elaborate principles 
of international policy and provisions regarding nationality, 
territory, and trade. What guarantee have you that 
Germany, if she agrees to these terms, is going to observe 
them? Precisely the same guarantee that you had for 
the neutrality of Belgium and the protection of non- 
combatants. And, putting Germany on one side, what 
guarantee have you that other nations will either carry 
out, or insist upon other nations carrying out, these elaborate 
stipulations ? Suppose that Bulgaria and Serbia in 1930 
have sufficiently recovered from the Great War to resume 
their disputes, and that one or other of them refuses to 
comply with the provisions of the League’s Treaty. Can 
anyone seriously suppose that America would send its 
armed forces to Europe to interfere in a quarrel which 
every American would feel was no concern of theirs ? 
But once admit this doubt—it is not really a doubt at all, 
but a certainty—and your whole elaborate Utopia comes 
tumbling down like a card-house.” 

We have said that the fact that nearly all serious objections 
centre about this point as to the guarantee is both curious 
and enlightening. The reason is this. The fundamental 
idea in the schemes of a League of Nations is itself the 
provision of an adequate international guarantee, and we 
have repeatedly argued in the preceding articles that the 
League would provide a new basis for co-operation among 
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nations in such a guarantee. Thus the critics and the 
supporters of a League both at least agree in this, that 
the problem of international reconstruction turns upon 
the possibility of providing an adequate guarantee for 
international agreements. What divides the critic from 
the stpporter is little else than the difference between 
optimism and pessimism or between hope and despair— 
for the one, concentrating upon the repeated instances 
of international bad faith and broken treaties, is unwilling 
ever again to believe in the efficacy of international agree- 
ments, while the other hopes to find in the failures of the 
past a lesson for the future. 

It is of the utmost importance that both the opponents 
and adherents of the idea of a League should frankly face 
this question of the guarantee for international agreements. 
A League of Nations would, in fact, be based upon a whole 
network of such agreements, and the stability and prosperity 
of the new world of States after the war would depend 
even more upon “the sanctity of treaties” than did the 
Europe whose fate was presided over by statesmen like 
Bismarck and Salisbury, Bethmann-Hollweg and Viscount 
Grey. Without faith and good faith the League would 
be the biggest sham ever set up to mask and abet the 
illicit and aggressive ambitions of States and their rulers. 
If the treaty which establishes the League is going to 
be signed in the old spirit of hostility, distrust, and ambiguous 
dishonesty in which too many of the nineteenth-century 
treaties were signed, then undoubtedly we must endorse 
everything which the most violent critic of it can say against 
it. That means that its efficacy as a guarantee depends 
ultimately upon faith and good faith. If nations within the 
League keep their words and can trust one another’s words 
it will succeed; if they do not and cannot it will most 
certainly fail. It follows, and it should be admitted frankly 
by everyone who adheres to the idea, that no certainty 
of either peace or right action, no absolute or certain 
guarantee of international right or law, will be found in 
a League of Nations. Nothing can be less absolute or 
certain than something which depends upon a promise 
and the good faith of several promisors. 

With such words we may seem to have more effectually 
undermined the idea of a League than even the most 
trenchant of its critics. But a little deeper consideration 
will, we think, show that this is not the case. To leap 
from these rather depressing truisms to the conclusion 
that a League of Nations cannot succeed or is Utopian 
results in the main from two mistakes or fallacies. In the 
first place the critics too often demand of a League of 
Nations what no conceivable international system could 
under any circumstances give us, namely, certainty as to 
the future. Let us take a concrete case. What we all 
desire is the certainty that in future the independence of 
Belgium and other small States shall be safeguarded against 
aggression. No League of Nations is ever going to give 
us that certainty, but then equally nothing else ever will. 
Nobody has ever suggested or can suggest an international] 
arrangement at the end of the war which will make it certain 
that a successful attempt against the independence of 
Belgium will not be made in 1930. But the critics too 
often demand of the League of Nations what} they cannot 
possibly provide themselves. ‘“* Where is your guarantee,” 
they ask, “ that a nation like Germany will not, in defiance 
of the League or in contravention of treaties, do in 19380 
what we have seen done in 1914?” The answer is that 
we have none. If a “ guarantee” against the future be 
used in the sense of making it impossible for such a thing 
as aggression, war, and international injustice to take 
place, no international arrangement will provide that, 
Even a permanent armed occupation of Germany would 
not be a guarantee of that kind. 





The truth is that much misconception is caused by this 
loose thinking about the word guarantee. Whatever 
arrangement of the affairs of nations be made when peace 
comes, it cannot give us any certainty, it will only at most 
make it more or less probable that we shall attain our ends. 
Now one thing only is certain, and that is that the inter- 
national arrangement will in the future depend, as it did 
in the past, upon international agreements. The world 
after the war will remain a world of sovereign, independent 
States, and among those sovereign, independent States 
there will still be Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
In the world as we know it, relations between States can 
only be maintained and regulated in peace by agreements 
or treaties. However distasteful it may be to us, it is 
inevitable that the time will come when our relations even 
with Germany will once more be regulated by international 
agreements or treaties and by nothing else. A curious 
instance of this has just taken place. Our faith in Germany 
is to-day well below zero; we are engaged with her in the 
most embittered struggle which has ever occurred in history ; 
the war began with a flagrant violation of treaties by 
Germany, and subsequent events have only confirmed 
public opinion in this country in the conviction that the 
German Government cannot be trusted to respect any 
treaty or agreement made by them. Suddenly, in the 
very midst of this struggle and mutual mistrust, it becomes 
desirable to regulate the relations of the two States with 
regard to the treatment of prisoners. What happens? 
Immediately we see a meeting between German and British 
representatives at the Hague and an international agreement 
between Germany and Britain. And what guarantee have 
we that Germany will carry out the terms of that agree- 
ment? Absolutely nothing but our faith in Germany! 

We see, therefore, that whether the League of Nations 
be formed or not, the world of States, its peace, stability, 
progress, and righteousness, will depend upon international 
treaties and agreements. And ultimately every agreement 
must depend upon the faith and good faith of the parties 
to it. The ultimate guarantee of a League of Nations, 
as of any other future international arrangement, must consist 
for us in our own good faith and our trust in the good faith 
of others. The whole question is a relative onc, for it 
concerns our belief in the probability of obtaining conditions 
under which States will keep their promises. Now, in this 
sense it can be argued reasonably that a League will create 
conditions which did not exist before the war and which 
will increase the probability of international agreements 
being respected. In the first place, the treaty which 
establishes the League will create a permanent union of 
States for certain specific purposes of international 
co-operation. The agreement will not only specifically 
define the rights and obligations of the different States, 
but the measures to be taken to ensure that the obligations 
are fulfilled. Now, incredible though it may appear to 
persons who are not intimately acquainted with the details 
of international history, these elementary guarantees 
never existed in the case of the most important international 
agreements. Even where several Great States signed 
treatics upon which the peace of Europe obviously depended, 
their obligations have not been clearly defined. It is the 
rarest thing in the world to find any mention ina treaty 
of the steps to be taken to ensure compliance with, or 
performance of, its terms. One example will suffice. In 
1856 the Great Powers “ guaranteed” the independence 
of Turkey by the Treaty of Paris. Considerable doubt 
exists as to what obligations this important provision 
imposed upon the signatories, but it is at least certain 
that it entailed no obligation on any Power to take any 
steps to ensure its observance. At the same time Austria, 
France, and Great Britain signed another treaty stipulating 
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that any infringement of the independence of Turkey 
would be a casus belli. Yet even here Lord Derby 
correctly argued that since Turkey had not signed the 
treaty she had no right to demand its performance. It 
is therefore untrue to say that the guarantee provided 
by the League of Nations would be no better than that 
provided by the guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium 
or by the Hague Conventions, for even in the Hague Con- 
ventions there is no joint obligation imposed definitely 
upon the signatories to ensure compliance with them. 
The League of Nations does create and define a joint 
obligation, and therefore it may correctly be said to create a 
guarantee which did not exist before the war. 

Thus the difference between the critic and the supporter 
of a League may, as we said, be reduced to the difference 
between pessimism and optimism. The critic overwhelmed 
by the spectacle of international lawlessness and bad 
faith despairs over international law, and swears never 
again to trust to an international treaty. The other sees 
that the cure for lawlessness is not less law but more law, 
that the cure for broken treaties is more and better treaties, 
and that the cure for bad faith is more faith. 


THE LAW 


UMAN beings may be divided into those who 
H regard the law as a whip to punish and those 
who regard it as a means of securing the happi- 

ness of the average good citizen. There are some 
people who take pleasure in the punishment of the law- 
breaker as a fine thing in itself. There are others who 
are less preoccupied with the pleasures of punishment 
than with the need of framing laws in such a way that 
no moderately virtuous man will wish to break them. It 
can scarcely be questioned thac, when the Military 
Service Acts of last year were passed, English statesmen 
intended that they should be as little vindictive as 
possible—that they should be such as no moderately 
virtuous man would find himself opposing as a matter 
of course. Statesmen of all parties recognised at that 
time that a law enforcing general military service, 
while it did no violence to the convictions of the pugna- 
cious average man, would nevertheless be such that a 
small number of Quakers, Tolstoyans and other pacifists 
would feel bound to oppose it as though it were a law 
commanding them to bow down to idols or commit 
adultery. Everybody knew of the existence of these 
‘people. Everybody knew that in the ordinary affairs 
of life and in the ordinary tasks of citizenship they 
were at least as upright and as ardent as their neigh- 
bours. Everybody knew that the objection, say, of 
the Quakers to war was not an objection suddenly 
invented as a means of escaping death and wounds, 
but that it was an objection which they had maintained 
again and again at peril of their lives and liberties, and 
that they would endure death and wounds rather than 
surrender it. The question that confronted Parliament 
was whether a law could be framed which would sweep 
the mass of the population into the Army while leaving 
the members of a special sect or two to serve the State 
as best they could outside. Parliament decided that to 
frame such a law was a simple matter enough. In the 
pot-houses the very human argument might prevail : 
““Why should I risk my life to protect conscientious 
objectors from the Germans?” But all men of sense 
knew that this argument was irrelevant. Soldiers do 
not fight in order to save this or that person, whether 
a conscientious objector or a young man in a Govern- 
ment office or an old man in the City; they fight in 
order to save their country. If the harrying of con- 
scientious objectors—their court-martialling and im- 


prisonment—were of any assistance in saving the 
country, in those circumstances alone would it seem 
worth while persecuting them to a sensible man. As 
matters stood, the only argument that would hold water 
even for an instant in favour of harrying conscientious 
objectors was that it might encourage some of them to 
abandon their principles—that it might at least terrify 
a number of sham conscientious objectors into obedience 
to the law. This argument, however, did not carry 
much weight with Parliament. It was left to the 
Tribunals to distinguish between the sheep and the 
goats among the objectors, and, having discovered a 
genuine conscience, to grant the possessor of it exemp- 
tion from military service on such terms as he could 
conscientiously accept. ‘*‘ Absolute exemption,”’ said 
Mr. Walter Long, ‘“‘ can be granted in all cases when 
conditional exemption will not adequately meet the 
case.” ‘‘ I donot want,” he said, further, “* and nobody 
in the Government wants, the horror of men, who for 
conscience’ sake are unwilling to serve, being thrown 
into gaol for a long time.” Mr. Asquith, as head of 
the Government, was equally determined that the 
country should be saved from this unnecessary “ horror.” 
“All men,” he said, “ whose objections to active 
military service are founded on honest convictions 
ought to be able, and will be able, to avail themselves 
of the exemptions which Parliament has provided.” 
At frequent intervals during the past twelve months 
the question has been raised in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment how far these pledges of Ministers are being 
honoured. Parliament definitely passed a law. Is 
the law being carried out, or is it being treated as so 
much waste paper? A valuable little book, J Appeal 
Unto Cesar,* md been written by Mrs. Hobhouse, 
which. suggests either that Mr. Asquith’s Government 
made a mistake in passing the Military Service Acts 
in the form in which they appear in the Statute-book 
or that the War Office and the Tribunals have been 
making a mistake in administering them. The law, in 
so far as it applies to conscientious objectors, has not 
been repealed by Parliament, but it has been practically 
repealed by the War Office. Parliament declared that 
conscientious objectors were entitled in certain cases 
to absolute and unconditional exemption from military 
service. Lord Derby declares of the thousand or so who 
demand exemption of this sort: “All I say is, and I 
adhere to it, that these men have to stay in prison or 
do national work.” This seems to us to be, on Lord 
Derby’s part, flat disobedience of the law. As Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray says, in an introduction to Mrs. 
Hobhouse’s book, “‘ these men have, by the plain inten- 
tion of the Act, a right to total exemption, and the whole 
of their punishment is in spirit illegal.” It is not that 
Professor Murray regards the ideals of the conscientious 
objectors as nobler and more sacred than the ideals of 
the soldiers. He shares those ideals no more than we 
do ourselves. He is regarded in some quarters, indeed, 
as being an unduly militant supporter of the war 
against Germany. But it is exactly because he is 
diametrically opposed to the conscientious objectors 
that he is anxious to see justice done to them. It does 
not require much virtue to be just to one’s friends. 
It is in his behaviour to his opponents that the man of 
honour is distinguished from the bully. Obviously, 
Lord Selborne and Lord Henry Bentinck, who have 
written brief notes for Mrs. Hobhouse’s book, are not 
conscientious objectors. But they, too, like Professor 
Murray, protest against the gross and persecuting spirit 
in which conscientious objectors are at present being 
treated. ‘I feel,’ declares Lord Henry Bentinck, 
“that the treatment of those who have proved their 
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sincerity by going to prison is consistent neither with 
humanity nor the law. . . . The Home Secretary, to 
my mind,” he adds, “ is doing an injury not so much 
to the conscientious objector as to the cause of good 
government in Great Britain.” The whole of the 
present book, indeed, may be regarded as an appeal on 
behalf of conscientious objectors by those who differ 
from them. Mrs. Hobhouse herself has three sons in 
the Army, and she regards this war as a good war, a 
war for freedom and right. She is none the less bitterly 
indignant that the fourth of her sons, Mr. Stephen 
Hobhouse, a chronic sufferer from ill-health, who had 
abandoned the easy life of his class in order to live 
and work among the poor, should (because he fervently 
holds a different ideal from the rest of his family) 
be “‘ undergoing for his faith a disgraceful sentence in 
a felon’s cell.” Nothing but the persecuting instinct 
could find any pleasure in contemplating the treatment 
to which Mr. Stephen Hobhouse, Mr. Maleolm Sparkes, 
and Mr. Maurice Rowntree have been subjected. To 
imprison these men, and to set them sewing mail-bags 
or on similar tasks, helps neither to win the war nor to 
vindicate the law of England. It has no effect save 
to waste the time of a number of soldiers and policemen 
and prison officials, to say nothing of the time of the 
men imprisoned, and to satisfy the persecuting instinct 
which still survives in most of us. 

There is no longer, we think, any excuse, if there was 
ever any, for keeping these men in prison. The fear 
that their example might spread may have made the 
authorities nervous in the early days of conscription. 
But conscription has now swept practically all the 
available male population into its net, and 800 or 1,000 
conscientious objectors can have no effect worth talking 
about on the provision of a sufficient number of men 
for the Army. Many people, however, taking Lord 
Derby’s view, obstinately declare: ‘‘ We don’t ask 
these men to fight. We merely insist that they must 
do some form of national service.” This attitude is 
superficially sound enough. The only thing wrong 
with it is that it is based upon a refusal to see the 
extreme conscientious objector’s point of view or the 
nature of his conscientious objection. Schoolmasters, 
for instance, are undoubtedly doing national work 
already, but it is not national work that is recognised 
by all the Tribunals. Tribunals have been known to 
order schoolmasters with conscientious objections to 
do work of national importance so long as it is not 
school teaching. Conscientious objectors of the extreme 
sort contend that it is not national service but war 
service they are ordered to find. If they take work 
| on a farm, for instance—so they argue—they are perhaps 

taking the place of other men who will be thereupon 
compelled to enlist. To take work in such cireum- 
stances, they declare, would not be a refusal to take part 
in the “ crime of war’: it would merely be an ignoble 
way of saving one’s own skin at the expense, perhaps, 
of another man. They shrink from this as men of 
the same kind in other countries must often have 
shrunk from paying substitutes to take their places in 
the Army. There is a wild logic in their position like 
the logic of the vegetarian who will not eat eggs or 
wear leather boots. There is indeed, as Professor 
Murray says, “ more logic than common sense ”’ in it. 
But, whatever we may think of these scruples, they 
are exactly the kind of scruple which Parliament decided 
last year to respect, or at least not to punish. Con- 
scientious objectors of this kind, it was intended, were 
to be treated like persons of delicate health. It was 
recognised that to force them into the Army or, as an 
alternative, into gaol, would be as great and as futile 
an outrage as to enlist the halt, the maimed and the 








blind. That, one fancies, was the view taken by 
Mr. Walter Long. Unhappily, the intentions of Parlia- 
ment have been overridden, and the result is a chronicle 
of mean “ horror”’ (to use Mr. Long’s word) now set 
forth by Mrs. Hobhouse in a way that will awaken 
the indignation of all decent men and women. “ The 
main question for us” now, as Professor Murray wisely 
says, is whether in our attitude to conscientious ob- 
jectors ‘ we wish to act like sensible men or like angry 
fanatics—without any excuse for fanaticism.” 


OBSERVATIONS 


Hk Labour Conference on Stockholm was impressive 
as a Conference. The delegates as a body were 
anything but pacifist: and, though they .came 
prepared to vote for Stockholm. the majority of them were 
in a quiet and judicious frame of mind. There was very 
little noise. ‘The greatest row occurred when Mr. MacDonald 
rose. The minority of his followers raised huge cheers, and 
a small gang of extreme opponents replied in a suitable 
manner. A gentleman at the back of the hall was con- 
spicuous. He was of the familiar “ Trounce "Km ”’ type. 
He had a heavy, fattish face, round spectacles, staring eyes, 
a bushy white moustache: the hair on his great bullet head 
was shaven close. and his wrinkled bull-neck stuck out from 
a broad back which stretched his coat tight. Throughout 
Mr. MacDonald’s remarks this man, at intervals, put his 
two hands, trumpet-wise, to his mouth and breathed out a 
tremendous “* Boo-o-o-o ”’ like the sound of a siren on the 
river in a fog. It was the Last Post of a lost cause. Mr. 
Henderson’s speech had finally settled it. The gathering 
was impressive. But its impressiveness was not greatly 
added to by the speakers. Mr. Henderson’s tone was 
admirable, but he was very discursive, and he owed none 
of his success to effective arrangement or to the judicious 
stressing of weighty points. Mr. G. H. Roberts was the 
most skilful of the Anti’s, but the only speaker with a real 
understanding of how to present a case forcefully was Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who had nothing very much to say, but 
said it with tremendous vitality. 


* E+ “ 


Mr. Henderson's inability on this occasion (I refer now 
more especially to his later speech in the House) to make 
the best of his material, combined with his obvious and 
magnanimous disinclination to make things too hot for the 
Government, had the absurd result of leading the 
London public to suppose that it is he who has not played 
quite straight. There is no doubt that the Government's 
newspaper manceuvre with regard to Russia was tempor- 
arily successful. Yet the Stockholm party had all the 
necessary material for defeating it. In the first place 
Mr. Henderson did tell the Conference that the Russian 
Government might have changed its view. In the second 
place, pobody ever suggested that the Conference was a 
Russian Government affair. In the third place nobody 
dared to suggest (and this is the crucial matter) that the 
Russian Government intended to refuse passports to 
Stockholm. And in the fourth place we had no proof 
whatever that Kerensky was aoviiien that the Conference 
should be held. Who had had amessage from him? Was 
it first hand, second-hand, contte-benil or—as the phrase 
goes—Only a Rumour? One would like to know. One 
would also like to know—there is, as I write, a strange 
absence of news on the point—how the Russian public took 
the news of the Labour Party vote, and how they took the 
subsequent news that our Government were going to refuse 


passport Ss. 
* * * 


There is no doubt whatever that Mr. George and his 
associates expected that the Conference would nobly fulfil 
the Yellow Press’s prophecies that the resolution would be 
thrown out. Hence this rage. But might it not occur to 
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Mr. George that he ought in future to secure better infor- 
mation? Noone really in touch with Labour in the country 
seriously doubted that the Party would decide in favour of 
Stockholm: one may perhaps refer to repeated statements 
about its probability in these columns. It would not have 
been in the least difficult for Mr. George to get a pretty good 
idea beforehand of what was likely to happen. But it 
can only be presumed that all his inquiries were made 
through the minor Labour members of the Government 
(now utterly unrepresentative), through his personal satel- 
lites, and in the columns of the London Tory Press, which 
never knows anything at all until after it has happened. 
Nobody with whom a wish is father to a thought is any use 


as an informant. 
* * x 


Would there were more Ambassadors like Mr. Gerard. 
On becoming a diplomatist he did not cease to be a human 
being, or a common-sense man: and, what is rarer still, 
on ceasing to be a diplomatist he has really decided to give 
mankind the benefit of his observations instead of keeping 
the truth to himself and his private cronies. The rulers 
of this world are in conspiracy to represent each other as 
remarkable people whose great positions are the natural 
due of their great faculties. Even in war-time habit is not 
entirely shed, and our mandarins do not tell us their real 
opinions of the leaders of Germany. No British statesman, 
as far as I remember, has described the late Francis Joseph 
as an immoral, ignorant and tyranniva!, if industrious, old 
bigot ; or said bluntly that the Kaiser is a Silly Ass who, 
in spite of all his rant and accoutrements, would never in 
his life have been passed even C 8 unless he had chanced to 
come before the Mill Hill Board. The American, hampered 
by none of our tradition of Mum, frankly represents him as 
what he is: and his picture of the strutting Mecklenburg 
Duke, slapping his chest and jangling the “‘ menagerie ” of 
Golden Eagles, Red Lions, and Blue Boars thereon, throws 
far more light on European politics than many Times 


leading articles. 
* * * 


Our papers are so delighted with Mr. Gerard that they 
have begun to spot him as the next American President. 
This notion could be seriously entertained only on this side 
of the Atlantic. Those who think that Mr. Gerard grew 
into “ presidential timber ” during his four years in Berlin, 
and that his present charming publication will have turned 
his chance into a probability, know very little of present-day 
America and what it is likely to call for in 1920. Mr. Gerard 
is evidently a shrewd and enlightened person. But the 
entry of the U.S.A. into the war and the critical development 
consequent on it will make it more vitally important than 
ever that the President chosen in 1920 should be a “ strong 
man” with a first-class directing brain. No amount of 
Memories of Potsdam would be of any value as evidence of 
Mr. Gerard’s fitness for the White House. Onyx. 


Correspondence 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS OF WAY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMaAn. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your articles on Economic 
Rights of Way. With the central idea I heartily agree. And 
so far as navigation, either on natural or artificial waterways, is 
concerned, I see no technical difficulty in putting it into effect. 
On a waterway the trader carries his own freight or at least 
employs his own agent to carry it. It is quite easy to secure 
that the tolls and conditions charged and imposed on the Rhine 
by Germany and Holland shall be the same for a barge starting 
from Basle, whether shipped on the Swiss or German side of the 
river. But the case of railways is quite different. The railway 
does not merely impose a toll, but itself carries the traffic, and 
all railway tariffs are domestic, except so far as international 





tariffs are negotiated by agreement. If Germany, for instance 
desires to obstruct exports and imports for Lodz, you may 
prevent her from blocking the Vistula,but I do not see how 
you can prevent her so manipulating her railway tariffs as to 
give Breslau or Glogau an advantage over Lodz. I must not 
enter into technical details of special rates, sliding scale rates 
and mileage rates. But I would remind you that in the some- 
what similar case of ‘‘most favoured nation ” clauses in com- 
mercial treaties, it has notoriously been found possible to evade 
their provisions by manipulation, by, for instance, giving a 
special reduction of tariff to articles specified in such detail as 
to secure that one only of two competing nations is in a position 
to avail itself of the reduction. I am quite sure that, given the 
will to doso, the same possibility exists in railway tariffs, and I 
do not see how youcan give to a Board.of International Com- 
missioners power to control international rates, without either 
giving them power to forbid the reduction of competitive internal 
rates, or on the other hand, giving them ineffect power to force 
the reduction of internal rates——Yours, etc., 
The Albany, Piccadilly. W. M. Acwortu. 
August 2nd. 


LABOUR’S TERMS OF PEACE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN. 

Sr1r,—Your article on ‘“‘ Labour’s Terms of Peace,”’ in last issue, 
struck me as out of key with your League of Nations propaganda. 
I cannot but consider that idea as more full of hope for the 
future than any other this war has engendered. All honour 
to THe New Statesman for having done more than any other 
paper to persuade cautious men it is practical! But for this 
very reason I must protest when I read in these pages sentiments 
and comments which tend to quench faith (already hard to 
kindle in Empire-diplomacy-ridden newspaper writers and 
readers) in that fruitful conception of foreign policy. 

There was lip-service in that article to the idea of the League 
of Nations. Indeed, the writer warned us against taking that 
idea “ platonically.””’ Nevertheless, he went on to argue against 
putting the conquered territories in Africa and the Turkish 
Empire under international control, ‘and the arguments were 
those of any old diplomat, a personage the democracies of the 
world, and THE New SrTaTeEsMAN in particular, are determined 
to have finally done with. Let me justify by quotation, 
pending at any rate an answer, my reading of the article in 
question. (1) It was suggested that whereas an individual 
nation, “‘ for the sake of indirect advantages,” might spend 
money in civilising and governing a colony, that money and 
conscientiousness would not be forthcoming if the people and 
district did not conclusively belong to one nation. This objection 
is treason to the idea that for the peace and good of the world 
nations can be induced to work together. (2) “‘ Palestine, for 
instance, having regard to the remarkable similarity between 
the strategic importance of her territory and that of Belgium, 
would prefer, if she were wise, not to be placed under inter- 
national guarantees, as Belgium was in 1839, but to become 
the protectorate or the ally of some definite Great Power. Of 
course, the League of Nations would make a difference, but it 
would be prudent to avoid straining it; and in the last resort 
its effectiveness would depend, no less than that of the Treaty 
of 1839, upon nations honouring their signature.’ Precisely ; 
just so Foreign Office officials in every country in Europe would 
argue on this matter: “‘ What is the League of Nations—a 
scrap of paper!” Note, too, the recurrence of the sinister 
phrase—* strategic importance’”—which has been largely 
responsible for bringing the misery of war on mankind. Thus 
Herr von Kuehlmann would argue were Bulgaria or Turkey, 
and not Palestine, in question: ‘If she were wise,” he would 
say, ‘“‘she would prefer, not to be placed under international 
guarantees, as Belgium was in 1839, but to become the 
protectorate or the ally of some definite Great Power.” The 
article emphasised the difficulties of condominium—not a word 
in it about the advantages to be obtained by overcoming them. 
Am I wrong, then, in thinking it was faithless to the hopes of 
the democracies as opposed to those of the Governments in 
every belligerent country? Let us be sensible and critical 
about hopes as about everything else, by all means ; but unless 
there is something of passion mixed with our hopes two things 
are likely to happen when we discuss : we shall sometimes forget 
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what we stand for, and we shall also make no headway against 
Imperialists, who, in their way, too, are idealists, and undoubtedly, 
for the most part, possessed by disinterested passion. The 
alternative to condominium, with all its drawbacks, is division 
of the spoils (if there are any) between England, France, Italy, 
Russia, Serbia, Rumania, Greece—and why not America too ? 
That would certainly avoid the difficulties discussed in this 
article ; but whether it would lead to a stable peace, or inspire 
nations with the idea that alliances of conquest do not pay, 
is highly doubtful.—Yours, etc., D. M. 


[Our correspondent certainly surprises us by accusing us of 
“ lip-service ” to the League of Nations. It is precisely because 
we are so convinced of the necessity of the League that we 
doubted the desirability of complicating thus early the functions 
which it is to perform. As for Palestine, we merely suggested 
that the Jews themselves would—at this stage and with the 
League of Nations still in its infancy—think that they would 
be best protected by a single Power. In throwing doubt on 
the Labour scheme for the disposal of tropical colonies we 
were not hankering after “ spoils *—we have repeatedly urged 
equal opportunities for all Powers in the tropics, and a fair 
distribution of their products. All we were thinking of was 
the best means of securing humane and efficient administration 
and development of these territories.—Ep. N.S.] 


MRS. BESANT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 


Smr,—May I be permitted to say in comment on Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
letter, which appeared in your issue of the 11th inst., that he is 
under a misapprehension? Mrs. Besant’s political activities, 
which alone have brought her into conflict with the Indian 
Government, have nothing to do with her disappointment in 
connection with the Central Hindu College ; or with her belief 
in the advent of a World Teacher ; or with “* the cult of Aleyone ”’ 
(whatever that may be) ; or with her appearances in the Madras 
Courts; or with her standing in the Theosophical Society, 
which has been in no way affected by any of them. Those 
activities are simply due to a conviction on Mrs. Besant’s part 
that the grant of self-government is essential to the progress of 
India and the maintenance of the tie between it and the British 
Empire.—Y ours, etc., 

H. BaiLireE-WEAVER, 
General Secretary of the Theosophical Society in 
England and Wales. 
August 11th. 


LABOUR UNREST 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—There is about the solemn Commissions set up to search 
for the “causes of unrest” a distinctly Gilbertian touch ; 
it is suggestive of a profound scientific enquiry set up to discover 
the germ of malaria or some other exotic disease. Every true 
patriot is, of course, convinced that it is exotic. ‘“ Enemy 
influences is a popular father, whilst in reality its parentage 
is purely British: unrest is surely the direct by-product of 
three years of continuous bewilderment. 

The Commissions contented themselves with merely hinting 
at this phase as a minor cause ; but my own experience in charge 
of a munitions factory employing 3,000 people convinces me 
that pure bewilderment is a major cause—almost the principal 
cause. 

The Government—particularly the sections dealing with 
labour—have perplexed the workers by piling new proposals, 
mostly restrictive, one upon another, each of them complicating 
the administration of its predecessor. Meantime new depart- 
ments—obviously purely experimental—have been boomed 
as “cure-alls’’ for the cost of living and almost every other 
conceivable war evil. The workman, ignorant even of the 
necessity of such new scheme or department, began quite 
obediently by taking the Government at their own valuation 
and trusting them accordingly. In order to retain this confidence 
the Government never honestly stated that these measures, 





being emergency legislation, were largely experimental and 
almost certain to require serious amendment as difficulties 
arose in their administration. On the contrary, the Government, 
through their Press organs, boomed in their orthodox 
Harmsworth-Beecham manner the chosen administrator as a 
superman and his scheme as complete finality. The workers, 
quick to detect vacillation in the administration of these 
** perfect ’’ measures, began to fear for the first time that the war 
had not, after all, reformed the politician. 

Searcely, however, had the workér begun to understand the 
scheme, when his paper informed him that the superman who 
originated it is either a knave or an idiot, and that in either case 
he is only escaping internment or an asylum because of his 
powerful and Germanophile friends. 

So when your rulers wriggle and quibble, sacrificing their 
supermen at the rate of one or two a month to save their Cabinet, 
the proletariat becomes unusually perplexed. After this has 
gone on for a couple of years and he has even taken down General 
French—in colour—from his parlour walls, can you wonder 
that his bewilderment turns to sullen mistrust? 

And so, not found under an apple-tree, or even dropped by 
the enemy from a Zeppelin, that awful little child Unrest is born 
of good British parents and in a munition worker’s home. 

Asquith was regarded by thousands of Socialists and advanced 
Trade Unionists as a rock—not their favourite kind of rock, 
but safe; now they know from their newspaper that the late 
Premier was not a rock at all—merely an imitation in the 
form of a molluse clinging to a rock and looking like one. 

This morning Henderson, one of their own class, is impeached 
and wrathfully dismissed by the Sunday papers as a traitor. 
A week before, and after the same paper has convinced the 
worker that his eldest son, who died in Gallipoli, was sacrificed 
by Churchill’s recklessness, they suddenly change their views, 
and, lo! Churchill is born again, to become the munition 
workers’ friend and employer. 

But births are apparently catching—the Mother of Unrest 
has given birth to a large family this morning. 

“** Wot is it all fer ? ’ said an old worker friend to me the other 
day, after delivering himself of his bewilderment. 

Bill is a Methodist, so I answered him in kind: “ God only 
knows,”’ I said, “‘ and He moves in a mysterious way, Bill.” 

I suggest that this particular mysterious way means a Labour 
Government before the year is out.—Yours, etc.. 

. P, J. Pybus. 
Thornbury, Bradford. 


THE NATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STarEesMAN. 

S1r,—May I express to you the deep and increasing resentment 
felt by the large body of American subscribers to the Nation, and 
its larger body of American readers, because of the prohibition 
laid upon its circulation in America? The American readers of 
such a paper are, of course, largely representative of those sections 
of the American people who were called “ pro-Ally ” before we 
entered the war ourselves. To such Americans this high-handed 
bureaucratic treatment of a newspaper like the Nation and its 
American readers on the eve of our own entrance into a war that 
is supposed to make the world “ safe for democracy ” is a bitter 
and continuing humiliation.—I remain, yours very truly, 

Epitn ABBorTT. 

Hull-House, 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago. 

July 17th. 


[We have said enough on this subject, but we print this letter as 
concrete evidence of the feeling of Americans as to our Govern- 
ment’s stupid action.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—Your paragraph on the subject of the Ministry 
of Health Bill was surely written under a complete misappre- 
hension as to the standing of the opponents of the Bill and the 
good reasons for their attitude. 
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In the first place, Insurance Committees contain representatives 
of the Insured Persons, the Doctors and the State. They already 
receive State grants in respect of payment of Maternity Benefits 
and have the requisite constitutional authority and legal powers 
to administer such benefits under the National Health Insurance 
Act. 

The powers of Committees and Societies would, of course, need 
to be extended, but “ duplication of authorities covering the 
same ground” would occur if the proposals in the Bill were 
carried, and a truly chaotic’ state of affairs both from the point 
of view of the reformer and of the object of his efforts would 
result from the administration of one Maternity Benefit by an 
Insurance Committee, or an Approved Society, and the other 
by the L.G.B.—apart altogether from the utter loathsomeness 
of administration by the last-named authority. 

It is rather surprising to find Tue New SraresMAn joining 
the chorus indicated by the phrase, *‘ how long the babies are 
to die.” The sudden interest in this part of the baby question 
is, I think, largely hypocrisy, having regard to the history of the 
subject—and in any case to provide endowment for mothers 
is to commence at the wrong end of the problem.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Didsbury, Manchester. 
August Ist. 


W. McLean. 


Miscellany 
ANY READER AND ANY WRITER 


INCE the following paper is intended to deal with 
the personal relations of Writers and Readers, 
it seems not unfitting, and I trust not unseemly, 

to begin with the recent meeting of a certain Reader and a 
certain Writer. Or, more strictly, with that meeting not 
having taken place. For, as I answered the kind invi- 
tation of our friend, I would rather not meet the Great 
Man in Question. My reason was that it had been borne in 
upon me that this Writer is most probably a classic. I 
do not mean thereby that his complete works can be pro- 
cured for a shilling, or one and threepence in wartime. I 
only wish they could. I mean that a freak of the Great 
Devious Railway had unexpectedly carried me through a 
portion of this kingdom which I had never thought to sec 
with the eyes of the body, perhaps because I had lived so 
long in contemplation thereof with the eyes of the spirit 
that it had become part of the greater, the unreal, reality. 
Smoke-curdled skies were shot with wicked sunset-crimson, 
and against them there hove in sight, rising out of lurid, 
huddled valleys and Stygian canals, outlines which might 
have been of some embattled Siena or San Gimignano, only 
with pennons of soot streaming from what seemed their 
towers and turrets ; while behind sloped a screen of remote 
and improbable grass-land: Dantesque cities of Dis, though 
haunted by spectres which would have disconcerted Dante. 
I at once recognised that familiar unfamiliar landscape, 
and a station-board rushing by said that my guess had 
been correct. At that moment I became aware in myself 
of a rare and quite peculiar emotion; these places had 
been transformed into the stuff that dreams are made of, 
and were perhaps in process of becoming immortal. That 
being the case, I declined to meet the Writer in Question, 
and shall do so ever after. When a name on a Midland 
station has made you feel as if someone had said, “* That’s 
Troy,” there is no sensible course open except to avoid 
setting eyes on the particular wizard who has succeeded in 
that most mysterious of all tricks. 

Such at least is my opinion. And that is precisely what 
this paper is about. I do not base this theory (which answers, 
as you see, to my practice) upon mere expericnee. Not 





even a professional diner-out (and I have ever been a diner- 
in) can have met many true Immortals in a lifetime ; and 
even among the minute number of whom we possess a 
record it is quite possible (as I shall explain very soon) to 
meet with exceptions to my great unformulated rule, 
because just in proportion as a law of Nature is universal, 
it is sure to be met and deflected by some other equally 
ubiquitous law. Shelley, for instance, is quite as won- 
derful in Trelawney as in the Ode to the West Wind. But 
then Trelawney was himself a genius. Moreover, Shelley 
may have been, what I suspect Goethe also was in his 
early Apolline days—a genius who had not yet canalised all 
his radiance into his work, some of it running to waste in 
aureoling the divine young head. But the greatest works 
of poetry or prose are, to that extent, perfect organisms, or 
if you choose, perfect mechanisms wherein the great gods 
show what they can do for man’s profit and pleasure. Now 
a perfect organism, even more a perfect machine, diminishes 
all waste. And so it comes about that great writers, perhaps 
more than artists of less intimately human arts, do not 
usually leave much of the gold of their works on the eager 
hands which they vouchsafe to grasp in friendship. Yet 
that is precisely what we readers expect, even when ex- 
perience and reason have taught us the contrary. Man 
is a temporal creature and, if I may coin the expression, 
an onward one. His nature is set for more, always more : 
and even the least self-seeking among us are, in such spiritual 
matters, shamelessly grasping. Give them a taste, even a 
lavish sup, of heroism, virtue, or genius, and they take 
the giver for a perennial fountain thereof, like those figures 
of river gods and breast-squeezing mermaids which ran 
with wine and beer at medixval rejoicings, fillmg the gutters 
with their overflow; or rather like the barley-sugar and 
gingerbread caryatids of the Witch’s house in Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel, which she could eat to the last little 
finger and lick your own when you had done admiring them. 
The fault is too much imagination. . . . Rather, I 
fear, too little. For a sufficiency of it would surely help us 
to recognise that there are other things in this vast universe 
than what we happen to notice, and other things, especially, 
than those we happen to like; only children and igno- 
ramuses (but who would not be an ignoramus in such 
things ?) faneying that Pactolus rolls liquid guineas and 
diamond mines glitter all over like a theatre lit up a giorno. 
Is it not hard to admit that opals are mere miserable little 
seams in stuff like aged chocolate ? 

But this being so, why should the human being out of 
whom providential printers and publishers occasionally 
extract a work of genius be pure, solid genius through and 
through ? I do not wish to be misapprehended, and am 
afraid it may seem as if, in my opinion, the genius sucks 
everything valuable out of the creature devoted to being its 
nutrient envelope, a superb exhausting parasite which 
leaves nothing tolerable over. This is not the case. And 
least of all is it my view of these matters. Lots of humanity, 
nice quite as much as nasty, remain; often, indeed, where- 
withal to fit out a human creature humanly worth having 
or worth studying; an admirable son, brother, father, 
friend, as well as the reverse. But it is not that person 
who produces the work of art, nor is it that for which the 
work of art makes us insatiable. We may indeed take 
vain delight in the domestic felicity, the business squabbles 
of the artist or writer, feeling by so much the nearer to 
the source of wonder and really about to tap it for our 
private delectation. But that is delusion, mere play of 
association by contiguity, as psychologists say; and a 
button off Mozart’s waistcoat has, in my experience, worked 
this miracle just as well as details of his life. Meanwhile 
what produces the work of art, the great piece of literature, 
or rather what makes its greatness, is, as I hinted, only a 
portion of the living creature, although the underlying one: 
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temperament (whatever that may prove to mean in terms 
of brain and nerves, of heart, respiration, and the manifold 
mysteries of tone of muscle and chemical exchange of 
substance). That underlying something is common to the 
mere man’s gesture, gait and demeanour and to the godlike 
bearing (incessu patet) of his work. And the day is coming 
when we shall study in the handwriting of Michelangelo’s 
penurious household accounts (washing but a small item, 
I fear) the tragic clenching and smiting which determines 
the outline of his Prophets and Sibyls and the morose 
grandeur of his epigram, “ Grato m’é il sonno, e piii lesser 
di sasso mentre il danno e la vergogna dura.” That inner- 
most mystery of temperament is, I take it, common to the 
man’s life and ways and to his works. But in his life it is 
united to, often impoverished, adulterated by, life’s every- 
day concerns; while in the work, painting, or music, or 
even poem or novel (seemingly so much more personal) it 
contracts a glorious mésalliance with that thing of oldest 
lineage, of most numerous and noblest quarterings, which 
is called an art’s tradition. Hence it is not hyperbole, 
but mere illustrative metaphor, to say that the artist, of 
whatsoever art, lives a double life, one for eternity in an 
Olympus peopled with all his spiritual ancestry of gods 
and demigods; the other . . Well, at such dinner- 
tables and house-parties as we, privileged and deluded 
admirers, are invited to meet him at. Meet him and recog- 
nise (though delusion may save us to the last from this 
recognition !) that he is no more interesting to watch and 
listen to than you or me. 

For, as philosophers teach us, art and literature (“ Le 
mensonge de l'art,” wrote the late truthful Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére) are but illusion. Or rather they are the outcome of a 
higher spiritual reality potential in us all, but set apart 
in the particular creature who has genius, whence it becomes 
manifest, not in glimmers and flashes as in our obscure 
souls, but in a steady effulgence full of shape and meaning. 
All well and good; and, of course, we are duly grateful. 
Yet there remains that urgent instinct to penetrate beyond 
the work to the man. Must that be brought up short, 
our appetite for greatness and beauty whetted and then 
balked of the more, always more, for which it craves? By 
no means. “That more is really there, and we can take our 
fill of it. But not in the self-same creature who has given 
us art. The qualities which the great writer or artist 
welds together in imperishable masses, exist dispersed in 
our surroundings ; and it is by no means his least beneficent 
function to make us, if we are worthy, perceive and cherish 
them wherever they may be ; for the work of art, as Gocthe 
already and Ruskin knew, teaches us also to see real life 
in its own modes of significance and loveliness. These 
qualities are in skies and hills and waters, in men and 
women often obscure, people who have never set hand to 
art or writing, but who are themselves a picture or poem. 
“ Beauty like hers,” as Rossetti wrote in his finest line, 
“is genius.” And the same radiance which we feel in the 
greatest art may shine in the golden bloom of a red-haired 
child. Not to speak of the greatness of moral demeanour 
we see in certain of our neighbours. What is collected, 
clarified, and isolated in art lies in its commonplace matrix 
on every side ; you have but to extract it. It may be even 
m the great artist himself. On one of two conditions : 
that you forget his being such and take him as a mere 
man; or that you make him up an unsuspected work of 
your own fashioning, in defiance of reality, in obedience to 
your heart’s desire. 

That, however, is a faculty belonging to youth, as for 
the rest does genius in most cases. And in the sere and 
yellow it is more epicurean, and perhaps also kinder to 
seek for the artist only in his work. At all events, that is 
how I have come to view the relations of Any Reader to 
Any Writer. VERNON LEE. 


DIFFUGERE NIVES, 1917 
To 


The snows have fled, the hail, the lashing rain, 
Before the Spring. 

The grass is starred with buttercups again, 
The blackbirds sing. 





Now spreads the month that feast of lovely things 
We loved of old. 

Once more the swallow glides with darkling wings 
Against the gold. 


Now the brown bees about the peach trees boom 
Upon the walls ; 

And far away beyond the orchard’s bloom 
The cuckoo calls. 


The season holds a festival of light 
For you, for me ; 

But shadows are abroad, there falls a blight 
On each green tree. 


And every leaf unfolding, every flower 
Brings bitter meed ; 

Beauty of the morning and the evening hour 
Quickens our need. 


All is reborn, but never any Spring 
Can bring back this ; 

Nor any fullness of midsummer bring 
The voice we miss. 


The smiling eyes shall smile on us no more ; 
The laughter clear, 

Too far away on the forbidden shore, 
We shall not hear. 


Bereft of these until the day we die, 
We both must dwell ; 

Alone, alone, and haunted by the cry: 
“ Hail and farewell!” 


Yet when the scythe of Death shall ‘near us hiss, 
Through the cold air, 

Then on the shuddering marge of the abyss 
They will be there. 


They will be there to lift us from sheer space 
And empty night ; 

And we shall turn and see them face to face 
In the new light. 


So shall we pay the unabated price 
Of their release, 

And found on our consenting sacrifice 
Their lasting peace. 


The hopes that fall like leaves before the wind, 
The baffling waste, 

And every earthly joy that leaves behind 
A mortal taste, 


The uncompleted end of all things dear, 
The clanging door 

Of Death, forever loud with the last fear, 
Haunt them no more. 
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Without them the awakening world is dark 
With dust and mire; 

Yet as they went they flung to us a spark, 
A thread of fire, 


To guide us while beneath the sombre skies 
Faltering we tread, 

Until for us like morning stars shall rise 
The deathless dead. Maurice BaRING. 


“DAD” 
‘| = was an old man in my ward who was very 


grumpy. I call him old because his otherwise 

coal-black hair was streaked with grey, and 
grey stubble came on his chin when he did not shave. 
My other patients at that period were youngsters. Private 
Percival Drake was perhaps fifty years of age, or a little 
over, and to all of us he was “ Dad ” or “ old Percy.” 

A more incongruous Christian name, for this rugged 
veteran, could never have been conceived—he neither 
looked like a Perey nor behaved like one. His appearance 
and his conduct were uncouth. His face was covered 
with corrugations—one could not call them wrinkles— 
and his large mouth, when he opened it for the purposes 
of audible mastication, seemed to be crammed with a 
confusion of irregular teeth, so yellow that they might 
almost be described as orange-coloured. 

What was at first chiefly noticeable about Dad, however, 
was his grumpiness. His right arm had received, during a 
Gallipoli incident, a remarkable number of odds and ends 
of shrapnel. I saw selections of these Turkish souvenirs 
removed at more than one séance in the operating theatre. 
Poor old Percy, when he at last left us, had been under 
the surgeon’s knife—in Egypt, on the hospital ship, and 
here in London—no fewer than nine times. And when, 
after his first operation with us, he gradually grew worse 
rather than better, nobody could understand what was 
wrong with him—until his arm was re-opened and a piece 
of rubber tube discovered within it, lost behind a wall of 
outwardly healed flesh. The disinterment of that small 
lost length of tube (which, fortunately, could not be blamed 
upon our hospital, this particular wound having closed 
over before Dad reached us) caused, I remember, some 
mild cross-fire of jesting in the operating theatre, with 
the prone form of the unconscious ancient as a focus; and 
“* Sister ”—who was chaffingly reproached for the crime— 
turned scarlet with horror even at the thought. But 
old Perey, when the matter was expounded to him on the 
morrow, was very wrath. Nevertheless, his grumpiness 
decreased thereafter by degrees, and it became clear that 
only the—to him—unwonted sensation of fever and illness 
had been the origin of most of his bad manners. By the 
time he was out of bed and able to walk about he had come 
within measurable distance of a sort of politeness and 
was a favourite. with all. 

Percy had seen previous wars, retired from the Army, 
become a breeder of hounds, and rejoined his former 
regiment in August, 1914. He came from Cumberland, 
and spoke with the broadest accent of the North. His 
conversation, when Sister and the nurses were not present, 
was richly Rabelaisian, and his sporting lore extensive. 
He told me of an illicit bait for beck trout, which I shall 
probably some day get into trouble for trying; the 
entrancing secret has been a torture ever since it was 
imparted to me, and I know I shall succumb to its temptation 
next time I go fishing in the Lake District—when peace has 
been declared. Dad, I promised myself, would go fishing 
with me, or, more strictly, poaching. But this was not to 





be. The old man, after we had patched him and cured 
him, was sent once more to the firing line—and he will 
not be grumpy, or breed hounds, or poach trout again. 

It fell to my lot, as ward orderly, to give Dad a bath. 
His right arm, which was in a sling, he could not move, 
and he professed to be unable to soap himself in a sufficiently 
thorough manner with one hand—his left. This was in 
the grumpy epoch, and as he stood in his bath—reminding 
me of a gnarled tree, his body was so muscular yet badly 
formed—and I washed him by his own careful commands, 
I suspected that he was deriving a more or less malicious 
enjoyment from the episode. He directed me to scrub 
his back, hard, and likewise (if these details be permitted) 
to attend to his toenails. Also he expressed a desire to 
expectorate, adding: “I’m particular; I never spit in 
the bath I’m in.” He lolled luxuriously, puffing a cigarette, 
while I towelled him; then, as I began to get him into 
his pyjamas, “ No hurry,” he said. “ It’s all right here; 
nice to be away from them wimmen in the ward; good 
girls, Sister and the nurses, but we understand each other.” 

I perceived that Dad’s grumpiness had been exorcised— 
and I was not loth to sit on the edge of the bath, for a 
breathing-space, and smoke a cigarette with him. 

“* Washed me right well, you did, orderly,” he went on. 
“They give you eleven bob a week, don’t they? How 
much were you earning before you enlisted ? ” 

I told him. 


His eyes twinkled. “ I thought you were a bit of a fool,” - 


was his comment. “ Wanted to see yourself in a uniform, 
I suppose.... What a game it is!... Me making you 
cut my toenails. ... We'll have our laugh over this some 
day if we meet and I touch me ’at.... There were some 
laughs like this in South Africa, only not so many; this 
is the war for laughs, this is, judging by what I’ve seen 
‘and heard.... I wish I was out of it, and so do you. ... 
The Turks can have their Dardanelles for all I care; I 
want to go ’ome.... I’ve known the Army long enough, 
and the one thing men bother about is how to work their 
ticket. That’s when you’re in. But when you’re not in you 
forget after a bit, and then you begin to ’anker to enlist. 
You ought to ’ave more sense, at my age, only you’aven’t. 
You’re younger than me, but you'll think just the same.” 

This monologue, which I have quoted without any 
attempt to reproduce the dialect, was the introduction to 
a very pleasant friendship between Dad and myself. It 
was on this occasion, at the cigarette interlude in the 
bathroom, that we learnt that we knew the same places 
and had a mutual interest in trout-fishing. Fishing talk 
and Cumberland formed a bond between us, and when, 
at later dates, Sister ordered Dad to go and take his bath 
(he was not, I am afraid, an enthusiast for ablutions of 
any sort) he always made out that it was essential that 
I should accompany him—on the plea that he “ couldn’t 
manage with this ’ere sling.” Arrived at the bathroom his 
helplessness vanished. ‘‘ Sit you down and ‘ave a smoke ; 
I can wash myself. I only thought you’d be glad to get 
away from them wimmen,” he would announce shamelessly. 

‘** You’re an ungrateful old scoundrel,” I said. ‘ Think 
of all they’ve done for you!” 

“Oh, they’re good girls enough,” he admitted. “ I’ve 
known a few wenches in my time, and I’ve liked some 
of them fine. But it’s grand to get away from them ; that’s 
what I always come back to with wenches. .. . You can’t talk 
with wenches ; you can only ” (he seemed to be struggling 
with an idea), “ you can only say odds and ends like.” 

“ Married, Dad?” I asked. 

“Aye; I’ve been married this twenty year or more. 
That’s different. That’s comfortable.” And he wound up 
with this splendidly naive testimony to wedded bliss: 
“You see, you don’t ’ave to say anything at all to your 
wife!” Warp Murr. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE likes an ‘author who knows his rights. Sir G. 
O Radford, M.P., has just published a volume 
(Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net) of his Verses and 
Versicles. It contains amusing work, and what is probably 
the first whole poem ever written about the National 
Liberal Club. But for sheer originality commend me to 
the prefatory note. It is headed ‘‘ For this relief much 
thanks ” and runs: 


Some of these verses have appeared in the Westminster Gazette 
and other periodical publications. To the proprietors of these 
publications I express my thanks for permission to republish such 
of the verses as were originally published before 1 July, 1912. 
With regard to those published subsequently I express my thanks 
to the Legislature for the Copyright Act, 1911, which enables an 
author to republish his own compositions without asking permission 
of anyone. 


Few people thank the Legislature for anything nowadays, 
This is partly due to the fact that few have any reason to 
thank it, but it is partly accounted for also by the public 
ignorance of legislation. Sir George Radford is a legislator 
and a lawyer, so that if he doesn’t know the law nobody 
should. Very few authors, however, share his knowledge. 


* * * 


The great majority of authors who have contributed 
articles or verses to papers still write requesting ‘* your kind 
permission to reprint,” and insert little notes making 
“* grateful acknowledgment ”’ to editors. But all this is only 
a waste of stamps, paper, two sorts of ink, and gratitude. 
Editors no longer have any right to prohibit republication. 
Unless they have specifically acquired general copyright, 
they are only in possession of serial rights, and to request 
them for their permission to reprint in a book is to ask them 
for something they cannot give. If asked, of course, they do 
profess to grant permission. But they had rather not be 
asked ; and are frequently tempted, when forced to answer 
these unnecessary letters, to make use of the Duke of 
Wellington’s laconic message to the lady: ‘‘ Print and be 
damned.” There is no reason why authors should not 
state that their works have appeared in the Times, the 
Undertakers’ Journal, the Live-Stock Sentinel, the Home 
Treasury, the Bassinette, Lots of Fun and the Créche. 
Whether or not they do so should depend upon whether they 
think the journals got lustre from their contributions or 
their contributions were honoured by publication in the 
journals. But they need not obscure the state of the law 
by making acknowledgments of a superfluous and mis- 
leading kind. 


* * * 


There is just one trap for the unwary which ought to be 
mentioned in this connection. There are a few papers— 
including, I regret to say, one very illustrious and admirable 
paper—which have the low habit of putting a stipulation 
as to their acquisition of ati rights on the back of the 
cheque they send after they have printed something. It 
is a mean thing to do, partly because it means their buying 
too much for too little, and partly because they are trading 
on the ordinary man’s reluctance to take trouble, to make 
a row, or—above all—to do anything which may interfere 
with the prompt paying in of a cheque due to himself. 
At the same time, in duty to the general body of authors, 
it behoves all who get such cheques to return them or to 
take the risk of striking out the offensive stipulation and 
substituting their own conception of the arrangement. No 
Paper is ever going to fight over a thing like this, as there 
18 no case whatever for those who stealthily and after 


publication try to extract from an author an agreement that 
he never dreamed of making when he sent his manuscript in. 


ba * * 


The French Government is busily suppressing papers, 
First Le Bonnet Rouge disappeared. The manager had 
been found on the Swiss frontier with a large cheque of 
debatable origin; the editor, Miguel Almereyda (he was, 
I believe, a Frenchman, and this was not his name), was 
arrested and put into prison, where he has now suddenly 
died. I have the last numbers of his paper (a daily), and 
they contain eloquent and indignant protestations of inng- 
cence. I have been told that some of the responsible people 
on that paper were ex-burglars, but the information came 
from one who did not sympathise with the Bonnet Rouge’s 
views. Friends of M. Caillaux were reported to be behind 
the paper. La Tranchée Républicaine was the next to go; 
and now, what is more important, it is announced that 
publication of Les Nations has been suspended. 


* * * 


Les Nations has been in existence just over two months. 
It was the fruit of the latest French effort to produce a 
weekly (this one was fivepence) on English lines. I do 
not know who was financing it. It also, on occasion, 
found M. Caillaux’s speeches eloquent, as indeed they are. 
But I have not heard it suggested that that irrepressible 
man, to whom the godparentage of most new French papers 
is ascribed just now, was anything more to Les Nations 
than a hero. Its resemblance to its English models was not 
very close. It had a smaller page, and very little editorial 
matter. It gave some space, but not much, to original litera- 
ture, book reviews, and the Arts, and it was mainly composed 
of signed articles on politics and correspondence from abroad. 
M. Anatole France contributed to it more than once, and it 
was closely in touch with English Radical and Socialist 
opinion. Contributions from Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells 
appeared in recent issues, and the comments on English 
affairs showed a rather closer acquaintance with opinion and 
personalities here than one expects in a French paper. 
I have never noticed anything in it which suggested that 
the war should stop now or the Germans were not in the 
wrong, and even its remarks about the war and the aims 
and behaviour of Allied Governments were mild compared 
with things habitually published in our own minority 
organs. But limitations on freedom of speech are just now 
far more drastic in France than they are there. Les Nations 
has had considerably fewer white spaces with “Censuré ”’ 
written across them than many of its contemporaries. 


* * * 


What success the experiment had had I do not know, and 
anyhow it would have little bearing upon the general 
prospects of the ‘‘ sixpenny weekly” in France. I have 
met Frenchmen who held that for some reason this type 
of paper did not appeal to Continental nations. But one 
could never get the reason defined, and I refuse to believe 
that we may not live to see France produce weeklies as well 
printed and as wide in range as our own—equal, in fact, 
to the best French monthlies. Such papers would certainly 
be useful to Englishmen who desire to keep in touch with 
French politics and literature. I remember hearing a few 
years ago that America did not take kindly to the English 
type of weekly, and that there was no room for a new one 
there. Then came the New Republic, which is closer to 
our weeklies in appearance, temper and sphere of interest 
than anything else outside England. In three years it has 
reached, they say, a circulation of between thirty and forty 

thousand. SoLomon Eac ie. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By E. Tempite Tuurston. Fisher Unwin. 


Enchantment. 
6s. 


With Gold and Steel. 


Curious Happenings. 
Boon. 6s. 

Quite early in his book Mr. Temple Thurston suggests 
that those of his readers who do not like his idea of magic 
should throw the book away. I have accepted the sug- 
gestion more than once ; and yet that there is something 
attractive, even to me, about Enchantment is proved by 
the fact that on each occasion I have, though after a long 
interval, tried again to get through what at first so exqui- 
sitely irritated me. The irritation is easy to explain. 
Almost any quotation will explain it. As thus: 

And so our prince sets out into the world, as the prince in any story 
has ever gone forth from his father’s kingdom. 

Without such happenings as these, no fairy tale indeed would be 
complete ; for it is neither crowns nor sceptres, nor is it wishing-rings 
alone that make the glitter of magic in a prosaic world. There is 
always the old man by the roadside who has the secrets of enchantment 
in his giving, and who other than he is Tim Cronin, the ferryman, 
biding his days by the river’s way, waiting for those travellers who 
make their journey down the road of life? To him it is alone the 
prince, with all his gentleness of speech, with the gift of bread some- 
times from his wallet, sometimes with the gift of water from the brook, 
who wins from him the favour of his aid and counsel. 


By Ceci Starr Jouns. Lane. 6s. 
By Marsorrz Bowen. Mills and 


“cc 


You see, it is a “stunt.” It is self-conscious. By this 
I do not for one moment mean that Mr. Thurston is insincere 
about it. But sincerity of purpose is not enough for sin- 
cerity of art; it may strain itself and twist itself into all 
sorts of postures and antics in the desperate attempt to be 
simple and convincing. Mr. Thurston has laboriously 
applied the trimmings. Each of the “ books” into which 
his romance is divided has a quotation from Grimm or 
Hans Andersen or the like to usher it in, and a little chapter 
called “‘A Tailpiece”? to point its moral and adorn its tail. 
We are continually reminded that the story Mr. Thurston 
has to tell is strictly analogous to the fairy story of our 
childhood. Could anything be devised less likely to make 
us feel as we felt when, in childhood, we heard a fairy story ? 
Artificial resemblance is the thing in all the world most 
antagonistic to spiritual identity. We can be united with 
our opposite, but not with our shadow. In one of E. Nesbit’s 
noble tales for children it is remarked (I write far from the 
possibility of verifying any quotation, but I am sure I carry 
the sense of the passage in my head) that it is no use being 
* ladylike ”—“ if you can’t be a lady, you had much better 
give it up and be a free and happy bounder.” I have 
sometimes thought that Jane Austen’s use of “ gentleman- 
like” is not without its touch of derision. What is true 
of manners is true of magic. You either tell your tale as a 
fairy tale because it is a fairy tale, essentially and inevitably 
—or, by trying to do so, you miss the simplicity which is 
the soul of enchantment. It is amazing what trouble 
people will take to be mystical—almost as much as they 
will to be “simple.”” They will wear strange clothes and 
worship strange gods and walk about followed by green 
elephants; they will write essays full of epigrams, they will 
sing sad songs. Meanwhile the mystic who is mystical 
because he cannot help it (Plato, for instance) makes no 
such pother. The fault of Enchantment does not lie in 
the direction of any of the extravagances I have hinted 
at: it is much too easily and simply sentimental for that. 
Its fault is that it takes too much trouble, and leaves one 
no nearer the fairy kingdom in the end. ‘ These but the 
trappings and the suits of ”—enchantment. 

The reason that carries one back to Enchantment and, in 
the end, carries one to the end, is the interest of the sheer 
narrative, the broad humour of some of the characterisation, 


b] 





the real excellence of some of the conversation. Here, 
stripped of the trappings, is a rattling yarn, with smugglers, 
drink, swearing, dancing—and an abduction. John Des- 
mond, the proud, poverty-stricken, genial, bullying, drunken 
Irish squire of mid-Victorian times, and his fat cook, Mrs. 
Slattery, are an attractive pair: their verbal duels have 
the ease and swing of truth. And the bargaining over g 
black mare between John Desmond and Tim Cassidy is 
rich comedy. I cannot in the least tell whether it is true to 
Ireland, but I am certain it is true to art. I mean that 
it is true to life. The best bits of Enchantment are certainly 
well written. ; 

Of With Gold and Steel it is hard to know what to say, 
so many books just like it are written, and—it is to be 
supposed—read. Mr. Johns at least pays his readers the 
compliment (unlike some writers of “ sword-and-cloak ” 
romance) of not thinking that a sword and a cloak suffice by 
themselves, without any flesh and blood behind the one 
or inside the other. He distinguishes his characters as 
carefully and pays as much attention to his dialogue as 
if he were writing of here and now; and when one adds 
to this that he has apparently (not that here I am any 
judge) paid equal attention to his history and geography, 
it has to be admitted that With Gold and Steel is a careful, 
thoughtful, competent production. Boys of fourteen or 
so would, I imagine, enjoy it—and this is no small matter, 
for they are among the hardest of critics. But it was 
presumably not written for boys, nor will appreciation of it 
be confined to them. The plot is well elaborated and 
contains a sufficiency of factions, forays, duels, galleys, 
pirates, and treasure. There is a fight of the hero against 
odds, he at the top of narrow stairs up which only one of 
his opponents can come at a time. 


Two men he wounded, one he killed, but others took their places. 


‘Grimly as he fought, the strain was great, and he felt himself tiring. 


He wondered why they did not shoot him, also why in the first place 
they wished his capture, but such thoughts were intermittent. 


I have—intermittently—wondered, for many years past, 
why the attackers on these occasions never shoot the man 
on the stairs. I suppose it is on the same principle as the 
familiar: “ Don’t shoot the man at the piano—he is doing 
his best.”” Then there is the fair lady kept captive by a 
villain and rescued by the incursion of the hero and his 
friend, disguised respectively as a ruffian and a jester, 
There are often sentences which wake memories like echoes 
in the chambers of the brain—‘ Francois felt a little shiver 
pass through him. There was something horribly uncanny 
in this creature of the darkness—whatever it was.” Or 
again ; 

That night she was more brilliant, more sparkling, even more beau- 
tiful than ever. 

Denise did not realise that Vaarg was mad for her beauty ; that it 
was only the fear of spoiling all his chances to win her that made him 
restrain the brutality of his passion. 


This was really rather obtuse of Denise ; but then, as she 
lived in the days of Henry of Navarre, she could not be as 
familiar with this form of literature as we are to-day, so 
much that happened necessarily remained inexplicable to 
her. Still, With Gold and Steel is well above the average 
of its kind. 

Curious Happenings is a collection of cleverly-constructed 
short stories, all terrible, and one definitely a “ ghost-story.” 
As far as I can judge (but I have not read all Miss Bowen's 
work) this collection is better than anything else of its 
author’s. It is not, perhaps, quite so carefully written 
as some: there are awkward bits of dialogue—stiff cireum- 
locutions, such as: ‘“ The day I made endeavour to sound 
her, and she confessed, in a great gust of feeling, that she 
did not love John, but another, but held back his name ”— 
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but much of the writing is restrained; all the situations 
without exception are good, convincing, thrilling; and the 
general eighteenth-century atmosphere is admirably kept 
up. “ Powerful” would not be too strong a word for 
any story in the book, and one or two—The Pond, for 
instance, and The Folding Doors—are striking examples of 
a difficult art. GERALD GoULp. 


DIPLOMACY AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


International Conventions and Third States. By Ronaup 
F. Roxsurcn. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth Century and 
Claimants to Constantinople. By C. D. Hazen, W. R. 
Tuayer, R. H. Lorn, and A. C. Cootmner. Harvard 
University Press. 75 cents. 

Mr. Roxburgh has written a very carcful monograph 
which will appeal primarily to the expert, the international 
lawyer. It deals with a particular problem of international 
law which, as Professor Oppenheim points out in his intro- 
duction, “ has nowhere been made the subject of thorough 
research.” That point is the position of third States as 
affected by International conventions. From the point of 
view of the expert, Mr. Roxburgh’s treatment has con- 
siderable merits. Unlike many international lawyers, he 
has a clear view of what international law is and does not 
confuse it with what it ought to be. The question of the 
rights and obligations of States under treaties to which they 
are not parties is not only an important legal question, 
it is intimately bound up with those wider problems of 
international relationship the danger of which many people 
have for the first time realised during this war. But it is 
primarily a legal question. The answer which hitherto 
international lawyers have given to it has been neither 
clear nor complete. They have erred chiefly, as Mr. Rox- 
burgh shows, because they have been too ready to argue 
from Municipal to International Law. International Law 
is fundamentally distinct from Municipal Law, and the 
facts as to the rights and obligations of third parties under 
contracts of municipal law are aimost always irrelevant to 
the question of the rights and obligations of third States 
under conventions in International Law. Mr. Roxburgh 
never allows himself to forget that the basis of International 
Law is the actual custom of States, and he rightly makes his 
monograph an investigation of what has actually been the 
custom of States with regard to the effect of conventions 
upon third parties. 

Mr. Roxburgh’s conclusions are roughly that conventions 
eannot impose obligations upon third States, and that 
except in certain exceptional cases they cannot confer 
rights. The most important of the exceptional cases are 
two: (1) Treaties intended to confer rights on third 
States and which contain an accession or adhesion clause ; 
(2) Treaties, which are known as International Settlements, 
which are intended to confer rights and impose duties 
on third States, and which, Mr. Roxburgh argues, amount 
“to an offer by the original parties to third States to enter 
into an additional contract, an offer capable of acceptance 
by conduct.” As soon as one looks at the particular his- 
torical instances which Mr. Roxburgh has to examine in 
order to arrive at these conclusions, one sees what a bearing 
this apparently technical question has upon the wider 
problems of international relationship. For instance, by 
the Treaty of Prague of 1866 between Prussia and Austria it 
was provided that Schleswig-Holstein should be transferred 
to Prussia “ subject to the reservation that, if the popu- 
lations of the Northern districts of Schleswig, by a plebiscite, 
vote in favour of union with Denmark, they are ceded to 





Denmark.” This clause was abrogated by a Convention 
of 1878. The provision was never carried out, and the fact 
is constantly represented as a breach of faith on the part 
of Prussia. But after 1878 it was a breach of faith only if 
third parties acquired rights under the treaty, and it is 
almost the universal opinion among international lawyers 
that Bismarck was justified in arguing that only Austria 
had the right to demand from Prussia the execution of the 
Treaty of Prague. Other questions which Mr. Roxburgh 
has to consider as affected by this problem are the position 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina under the Treaty of Berlin, the 
effect of the neutralisation of the Congo under the Congo 
Act, and the international status of the Panama Canal under 
the Anglo-American treaty. 

Mr. Roxburgh’s review of these instances leads us to 
some general reflections upon international questions 
which are in the minds of everyone to-day. They are also 
confirmed by the little book, interesting and amusing, in 
which three American writers relate what happened at the 
three great European Settlements, the Congresses of Vienna, 
Paris, and Berlin. Diplomacy and diplomatists have in 
the past not been sufficiently conscious of the fact that 
part of their duty is not only to conform with but to make 
international law. Many of the treaties which Mr. Rox- 
burgh considers were really intended to be and ought 
to have been settlements of international questions which 
affected not this State or that State, but the whole world. 
But the necessity for international legislation of this kind 
was not faced. ‘Treaties were signed which in fact, if not 
in law, seriously affected the rights ana obligations of 
third States. Where such facts could not be entirely 
ignored, the fatal method of trying for the moment to 
avoid the difficulty by the deliberate use of ambiguous 
language was sometimes adopted, as in the case of the 
Anglo-American Convention of 1901. It should be remarked 
that a League of Nations provides a solution for these 
difficulties. It creates the means for regulating by inter- 
national agreement those wide questions which in fact 
concern all nations. It would also make it possible for the 
general rules of international law as to what is the position 
of third States as affected by international conventions 
to be clearly and authoritatively defined. 


RUSSIAN POETS 


Russian Poets and Poems. Vol. I. “‘ Classics.” By Mme. 
N. Jarintzov. Oxford: Blackwell. 10s, 6d. net. 


About a year ago, in The Russians and their Language, 
Mme. Jarintzov gave her reasons for regarding Russian as 
a thing beyond the powers of the translator. We, on the 
whole, thought not. Mme. Jarintzov has now retracted, 
publishing English versions of the selected poems of nine 
nineteenth-century writers. But, we must confess, her 
translations have given rise to doubts in our mind. It 
rather seems to us that she has produced support for her 
original case, not her retraction. 

The inattention paid to translation as a fine art is very 
curious, especially in view of the fact that very many litera- 
tures begin with translations, and end in being trans- 
lated. The translator is a sort of literary midwife; but, 
like Mrs. Gamp, he is generally indifferent as to whether he 
assists at the lying-in or the laying-out of his patient. It 
has been left to Lord Curzon, of all people, to formulate the 
canons of verse-translation—a fact on which comment is 
both needless and impossible. Truly, the ambitious trans- 
lator is in clover. He is a law unto himself already ; with 
luck he can become a law to the whole race of translators. 
Mme. Jarintzov is fully alive to her opportunities. She, 
a little tyrannically, perhaps, lays down the law as follows : 
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1, Only a Russian can understand Russian ; English trans- 
lators are therefore warned off. 2, The English language, 
within the meaning of the grammar book and dictionary, 
is incapable of providing all the necessary equivalents : 
to Jericho, therefore, with the English language. To be 
quite fair, Mme. Jarintzov’s verse is better than her prose. 
The former has been revised by an English committee, 
consisting largely of Mr. Wilfred Blair. The prose, however, 
demands a knowledge of both English and Russian, not 
only because of the number of words printed in Russian 
characters, but also on account of the idiom. And the 
mixed metaphors! ... “the entrain was greatly embel- 
lished by the creative impulses,” “ it would not develop in 
such a major key if it had not been tuned up to it by a chain 
of lucky circumstances.” 

The real difficulty in turning one language into another, 
particularly if the original form has to be closely adhered to, 
is not that of complete accuracy, so much as that of avoiding 
misleading associations in the mind of.the reader. The 
translator, bound to a choice between originality and a 
cliché, is practically forced to select the latter. The relative 
searcity of rhymes in English is another restriction. The 
result is, roughly, a passable imitation of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Lines such as :— 

Now stars to stars are talking, 
And the vast is listening to God. 
And here in this world, through the long, weary, time, 
It pined with a longing sublime, 
And the dull songs of earth could not ever replace 
The tunes of the Heavenly space 


—are not good Lermontov, whom they are supposed to 
render ; they are merely a jumble of clichés, each with its 
own associations. The reader, however, may be given a 
chance of forming his own opinion as to the difficulties of 
Mme. Jarintzov’s task. There is a well-known verse by 
Tyutchev, the pan-Slav poet, which is translated as follows :— 
Russia can ne’er be grasped by mind, 
Nor to a common rule adjusted : 
Her line is of a special kind— 
Russia is only to be trusted. 
This is in the metre of the original. The following lines follow 
the sense of the original more closely, perhaps : 
Russia cannot be comprehended, 
Nor measured with a common yardstick : 
She has a stature of her own— 
Russia demands an act of faith. 
If any reader attempts to put the sense of this into the 
metre of Mme. Jarintzov’s stanza, inserting the rhymes, 
he will realise the difficulties which confronted her. 

If we have treated the volume mainly as a study in the 
art of translation, it is because the writer has particularly 
emphasized this part of her subject. Her renderings are 
extraordinarily ingenious, and as fair to their originals as her 
acquaintance with the English language would allow her 
to be. We must not omit to mention that Mme. Jarintzov 
prefaces her versions with longish essays on her nine poets. 
Pushkin and Lermontov will be well known to English 
students of Russian literature. Tyutchev (1803-1873), 
perhaps the least-known here, alternated nature poetry 
with Jingoism. A little poem of his, entitled Russian 
Geography, gives the boundaries of Russia. They are from 
the Neva to the Nile, from the Elbe to China, from the Volga 
to the Euphrates, and from Hango to the Danube—the 
modesty of taking the centre of Russia as its frontier being 
balanced by the references to the Elbe and Euphrates. 
Far too little has been heard in England of Alexis Tolstoy 
(1817-1875), the dramatic poet. He was the principal 
author of one of the few great humorous books published 
in Russia, The Complete Works of Kusma Prutkov, and wrote 
a delightful satire on Russian history. This began, as we 


all know, with an invitation from the natives to the Norsemen 
to come and rule over Russia, “ the land is large and fertile, 
but there is no order in it.” Tolstoy’s poem describes the 
history, and each episode ends, “ yet order would not come.” 
The poem came to an end with Ivan the Terrible; the 
reason lay in the censorship, not in the facts of the case. 


“ PROFESSOR KNATSCHKE” 


Professor Knatschke. Selected Works of the Great German 
Scholar and of his Daughter Elsa. Collected and 
illustrated by Hans1, translated into English by Pro- 
fessor R. L. Crewe, Ph.D. With an introduction by 
Asské E. WetrTeRtf, late Deputy of Alsace in the 
Reichstag. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


In the gallery of comic types which embody the spirit 
of a time together with a few of the many distinctive 
features of a race, along with Tartarin, Pickwick, and 
Cervantes’s immortal hidalgo, Professor Knatschke is 
worthy of a modest place. But this Dr. Wilhelm Siegfried 
Knatschke, “born in Tilsit-on-the-Memel, the son of 
Herring - Export - Firm - Owner and Eminent - Tradesman 
Knatschke,” holds the unenviable distinction of being con- 
sistently hateful as well as grotesque; for he is a Prussian 
from Eastern Prussia, and his creator is one of those “ recon- 
quered brothers,” as the Germans used to say, who dwell in 
Alsace. 

Hansi belongs to the new generation of Alsatians born 
under the foreign domination after the forcible annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine to the German Empire in 1871. He was 
born in Colmar in 1873, received just enough of the German 
education in his native town to acquire a lasting hatred 
of “ Kultur” and its exponents, and then went to France 
to study art. He had become widely known as a landscape 
painter, when he took to writing and caricature, and placed 
his talents as a cartoonist and literary satirist at the service 
of his patriotic ideal. Professor Knatschke, first published 
in Mulhouse in 1907, in German, and very soon afterwards 
translated into French, established Hansi’s reputation in his 
newrole. More than all the rest of the Nationalist literature 
of Alsace, more than the novels written about Alsace- 
Lorraine by Bazin and Barrés, Hansi’s albums thwarted 
and irretrievably damaged the ever-blundering policy of 
Germanisation in the territories stolen by Bismarck from 
France. Alsace and France laughed heartily, while the 
official German, for all the thickness of his hide, was goaded 
to fury. Fines and terms of imprisonment were showered 
on the Colmar artist, and he was under sentence for fifteen 
months ‘‘ for high treason” when, in July, 1914, he gave 
the slip to the German police and took refuge in France. 
His satire on the Prussian is as true to life as it is moderate 
in tone. In fact, some of the most comic passages in Pro- 
fessor Knatschke are nothing but quotations from the 
Pangerman press, developments of priceless hints found 
in Der Tag or the Strassburger Post, imitations of the 
plots and style of German novels relating to Alsace, and 
extracts from poems written by apostles of the Deutschtum 
in the conquered provinces. 

The book comprises two parts : first the “ Selected Works” 
of the Kénigsberg Scholar, including a letter and critical 
essays on Paris, and a dissertation on German Art and its 
role in the Germanisation of Alsace; secondly, a diary and 
a novel by the Professor’s youngest daughter, Fraulein Elsa 
Knatschke, whose typical conceit, narrow-mindedness, 
innate lack of humour, and sickly sentiment are as pitilessly 
exposed by the Alsatian artist as those of her illustrious 
father. Incidentally we get glimpses of German interiors 
and family life, both in the Professor’s home in Kénigsberg— 
and at his “ beer table” at his favourite brewery—and in 
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the apartment occupied by the immigrant Uncle Max and 
his family in one of the back streets of Mulhouse-in-Alsace. 
Accurate strokes of pen and pencil bring before our eyes 
domestic decorations, the table manners of the family, the 
autocratic ways of the paterfamilias, and even the items 
of the daily menus—beer soups, “ delikatessen,” artificial 
coffee, artificial oysters—carefully jotted down, with their 
recipes, by that promising young Hausfrau Elsa: “To 
make a truly tasty beer soup,” Elsa informs her “ recon- 
quered sisters’ of Alsace, “‘ take one quart of dark beer, 
one pint of milk, one pint of whipped cream, and mix them 
together. Add a little bacon cut up fine and slowly cooked, 
a handful of raisins and chopped almonds (a few sardines in 
oil can be substituted for the almonds), etc.”” Every nation 
takes a pride in its own cuisine, but a satirist of the Germans 
is bound to be more than ordinarily occupied with the 
culinary. 

Other features of a foreign people—dress, gestures, accent, 
conventional ideas of every kind—always appeal to an 
observer of Hansi’s type. But when these foreigners are 
implanted as conquerors in the observer’s own country, 
when they fill the air with the blare of their brass bands 
playing barbarous “ Potpourris,”’ deface the landscape with 
public edifices in the new German “ Babel Style,” and ruin 
the artistic treasures of the land by presumptuous restora- 
tions, the feelings of an artist and a patriot are abnormally 
intense. Thus Professor Knatschke is not merely a book of 
comic sketches of foreigners and their mode of life, in the man- 
ner of Thackeray, Mark Twain, or Stephen Leacock. Hansi’s 
German types also materially differ from Edmond About’s 
lanky botanist, Hermann Schultz, or from that enterprising 
Teutonic commercial traveller delineated by the Swiss 
novelist Gottfried Keller, who sallies forth to seek his 
fortune in the world with a few marks and his grandfather’s 
gold watch in the pocket of his green velvet waistcoat. 
These were but Germans, but Hansi’s Knatschkes, Lempkes, 
Langankes, and Hellmuth Kalepkes are Prussians or Prus- 
sianised Germans, strenuously bent on the forcible Ger- 
manisation of Alsace-Lorraine, and these missionaries of 
German Kultur, enraged by and hopelessly abusive against 
everything Alsatian and “ Welsch” or French, are shown 
powerless against the unconquerable spirit of the so-called 
“reconquered brothers,” whose love remains true to the 
ancient and amiable civilisation of France and resists all the 
coarse blandishments of the Deutschtum. The simple secret of 
German domination in Alsace-Lorraine throughout the last 
forty-six years is artlessly revealed by Professor Knatschke 
in the conclusion of his amusing essay on German and French 
Culture in Alsace : 

“When you have once had the experience of observing 
how dull and joyless an Alsatian village is on the morning 
of the Kaiser’s Birthday, and how, as soon as the ‘ Herr 
Gendarm ’ starts on his beat down the village street, flags 
and banners are at once displayed on every side, you will 
agree with me when I state that he it is who, in spite of the 
resplendent sublimity of our Art, contributes most to instil 
true and pure Germanism into the hearts of the Alsatian 
Folk.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Greater Italy. By Wizu1am Kay Wattace. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


In spite of the violent way in which our knowledge of recent European 
history has been stimulated in the last few years, this country still 
knows very little of the progress of the Italian kingdom from 1870 
until the outbreak of the Libyan War. For this reason, Mr. Wallace’s 
narrative is useful, though it is not very well arranged or well written, 
and though it suggests that his own acquaintance with the facts is of 
comparatively late origin. The chapters which cover the last ad- 
ventures of the Triplice, Italy’s neutrality and her entry into the war 


contain no more than we knew already, and do not contribute either 
new information or original interpretation. But the book does give a 
fairly definite account of Italy’s place in European politics during the 
last fifty years, and indicates usefully her importance as standing 
doubtful between the Entente and the Central Powers, even when she 
was officially a member of the Triple Alliance. Its usefulness, however, 
is not likely to survive the next book that is written on the subject. 


Prufrock and Other Observations. By T. S. Exior. The Egoist. 
1s. net. 

Mr. Eliot may possibly give us the quintessence of twenty-first 
century poetry. Certainly much of what he writes is unrecognisable 
as poetry at present, but it is all decidedly amusing ; and it is only fair 
to say that he does not call these pieces poems. He calls them ‘* obser- 
vations,” and the description seems exact; for he has a keen eye 
as well as a sharp pen, and draws wittily whatever his capricious 
glance descends on. We do not pretend to follow the drift of The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, and therefore, instead of quoting 
from it, we present our readers with the following piece : 

** The readers of the Boston Evening Transcript 

Sway in the wind like a field of ripe corn. 


When evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the appetites of life in some 

And to others bringing the Boston Evening Transcript, 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 

Wearily, as one would turn to nod good-bye to Rochefoucauld, 
If the street were time and he at the end of the street, 

And I say, ‘ Cousin Harriet, here is the Boston Evening Transcript.’ ” 


This is Mr. Eliot’s highest flight, and we shall treasure it. 


Providence and Faith, By W.Scorr Patmer. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Slowly our Liberal theologians are coming back to hell. Only by a 
mechanistic view can hell be dismissed—with or without costs. And 
the mechanistic philosophy, gallantly defended by a few scarred 
veterans, is being harshly reduced by the drum-fire of the vitalists, 
impressionists, and other excitable modern schools. The author 
who writes as ‘* William Scott Palmer ” is more or less of a modernist : 
and now the modernists are reluctantly admitting hell. ‘* In regard 
to the individual man, the answer (to my mind) is quite clear and 
conclusive. Because he is a man he has right to be damned. Take 
away that right and the opportunity to use it, and he ceases to be 
man. . . . To be damned is, so far as we can say, to forfeit God, 
and God is life eternal to a man. The more of God he has the more 
of life he has—the life eternal. And the less, of course, the less.” 
It is just Pusey rewritten; and Pusey was simply the old Catholic 
doctrine. Most of our opponents to hell have known nothing but 
the Calvinist doctrine—that determinist theory which invented a God 
who created them to be damned. That hell is, we hope, dead. Pro- 
vidence and Faith is a pleasantly suggestive little book. It contains 
nothing very new ; but it may serve to reintroduce old ideas to people 
who attack a Christianity based mainly on their own recollections of 
a very indifferent Sunday-school education. Every book which 
helps in the disposal of vulgar errors may be welcomed, and so we 
welcome Providence and Faith. 


THE CITY 


RE is a falling off in business generally, due pre- 

sumably to the holiday season. The 4} per cent. 

War Loan has risen further to 98} on account of its 
conversion rights in connection with the next Loan. Scandi- 
navian stocks are still higher on the continued fall in the 
exchanges, and Mexican securities show a welcome rise on 
statements of improved conditions in that country. One 
hears of efforts being made by one of the various Mexican 
governments to raise a loan in the United States. The rise 
is not to be trusted and should be utilised to sell. Such 
activity as there is takes place in industrial shares, largely 
under the lead of Birmingham, where profits made out of the 
war industries are being placed in investments. Birmingham 
Small Arms shares are in favour, as are Triumph Cycle 
Company, for the directors of the latter company are dis- 
tributing a bonus of two new shares for every share now held. 
This distribution calls for £160,000, which is provided for 
out of the undivided profits—viz., the general reserve of 
£130,000 and the dividend reserve of £30,000. ‘Three weeks 
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ago the shares stood at 87s. ; they are now 117s. 6d. Brewery 
securities remain in demand. Oil shares all show rising 
prices; Trinidad Leaseholds, which were recommended 
here on July Ist, 1916, at 12s. 6d., are now 20s. Burmah 
Oil shares have been a feature, they having jumped during 
the past few days from about £6 to £6 12s. 6d. This company 


is interesting on account of its owning one-third of the- 


ordinary share capital of the Anglo-Persian Oilfields, the 
British Government owning the other two-thirds ; but the 
quotation seems high enough for the present. Another 
company whose shares have risen a great deal of late is 
British Coalite. Many of these industrials, however, seem 
to be getting top-heavy. Dunlop Rubber Ordinary at about 
4 are being tipped in certain well-informed quarters in con- 
nection with some favourable readjustments that are 
pending, and seem worth buying. Rubber shares maintain 
their prices. There is an undercurrent of anxiety in the City 
in connection with the financial situation, for the necessity of 
increased taxation is becoming apparent even to business 


men. 
ao * * 


Canada is raising in the United States a loan of 
$100,000,000, repayable in two years’ time and to yield 6 
per cent. This is the first foreign government loan per- 
mitted in the United States since that country’s entrance 
into the war. It was at first thought in Canada that the 
United States Government might make advances, as it has 
done to the United Kingdom and France, but this was not 
the case. The Government, however, consented to the 
financing being done with New York financial houses, and 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. are accordingly arranging an 
issue of two-year Notes as mentioned above. Their announce- 
ment states that the loan is for the purpose of “ off-setting in 
part the trade balance in excess of $300,000,000 now existing 
against Canada and in favour of the United States.” This 
makes the third Canadian loan raised in the United States 
since the outbreak of war. The report just issued on the 
trade of the Dominion of Canada by H.M. Trade Commis- 
sioner in Canada gives the following interesting table, 
showing relatively the annual investment of British, United 
States and Canadian capital in Canadian Government, 
municipal, railway and company bonds during the past 
few years :— 


United United Dominion of 
Years. Kingdom States Canada 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1909 .. 74.00 3.90 22.10 
1910 81.50 1.50 17.00 
1911 76.56 6.58 ee 16.84 
1912 72.65 11.35 ee 16.00 
1913 74.25 13.65 ee 12.10 
1914 68.25 19.75 12.00 
1915 14.20 42.10 ee 43.70 
1916 1.50 64.90 ee 33.60 


He adds that in 1916 Canada sold $816,000,000 of such 
bonds, of which United States investors purchased no less 
than $205,000,000. These particulars, it should be noted 
do not take into account money invested in the purchase of 
shares, but it-is evident that the United States is rapidly 
becoming Canada’s principal creditor. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that Canadian investors themselves are taking an 
increasing proportion of their own bonds. The entry of the 
United States into the war has seriously upset the plans of 
some Canadian cities in connection with borrowing from the 
United States, and Canadian investors during the next year 
or two should have no lack of opportunity of increasing their 
holdings of municipal bonds. 
7 * * 


Whilst on the subject of Canada, reference may be made 
to a report published in the Dominion last month of a special 
Canadian Trade Commission to Great Britain, France and 


Italy. This report contains much information regarding the 
competition which Canadian manufacturers must expect to 
meet in the future in marketing their goods in the three 
countries named, and special emphasis is laid upon the 
problem of ocean transportation. The Commissioners 
express the opinion that the established lines between 
Canada and the Allied nations have not given the service in 
linking Canada with other countries which might have been 
expected ; they state that freight rates have been of such a 
character as seriously to impair their usefulness as a means 
of developing Canadian trade, and that ‘‘ Canada’s ocean 
transportation will have to be completely reorganised if the 
Dominion is to derive the fullest benefit from her own 
resources and manufactured products.” Five of the six 
Commissioners recommend the centralisation under Imperial 
control, say in London, of ocean cargo tonnage available by 
tramp steamers, so that the employment of ships might be 
adjusted that the different needs of the Empire might be 
met as the requirements of crop or season might demand. 
The Commissioners state that such a mobilisation of Imperial 
transportation facilities would lead to an adjustment of 
freight-carrying which would ensure an adequate return to 
the steamers and would at the same time bring about a re- 
duction of freight rates, which would enormously assist 
transportation between Canada, the United Kingdom and 


the Allied nations. 
* * 


It is obvious that if the British shipping industry has done 
well out of the first two and a half years of war, neutral 
shipping has done still better; and a British shipping 
company whose fleet trades wholly in neutral waters quite 
outside the danger zone is interesting. Such a company is 
the Argentine Navigation Company, Ltd., which was 
formed under the English Companies Act in 1909 to take 
over the well-known Mihanovich shipping concern in the 
Argentine Republic. This business was founded in 1876, 
and when the English Company was formed it had a fleet of 
39 passenger steamers, 23 cargo boats, 59 tugs and 141 
lighters, as well as a shipbuilding yard. At that time the 
assets were valued at a little over £2,000,000 sterling, of 
which about £1,700,000 was represented by the fleet. Up to 
June, 1918, the Company made very handsome profits ; but 
in 1914, owing to a trade depression in Argentina and the 
neighbouring republics, there was a net loss of £3,835, for 
the year ended June, 1915, a loss of £50,924, but for the 
year to June, 1916, a net profit was made of £30,445. The 
improvement has since then made much further progress, 
and the report for the year ended June last, which is due to 
appear about December, will, I believe, make a surprisingly 
good showing. The Company has wisely availed itself of the 
present enormously high prices of shipping to dispose of 
some of its older vessels, which has enabled it to pay off 
during the first half of 1917 the whole of its outstanding 6 
per cent. Debentures—£912,000—on which alone, for 
interest and sinking fund, it will save something like 
£73,000 per annum. The bulk of the Company’s trade is a 
river one, and its services extend up the Parana River and 
its tributaries to Paraguay and Brazil, as well as the coast 
trade north and south of Buenos Ayres. This is quite outside 
the danger zone. The capital consists of £400,000 in partici- 
pating preference shares and £1,600,000 in ordinary shares, 
The former are entitled to 6 per cent. per annum, plus 10 per 
cent. of the total divisible profits. They have not received a 
dividend since December, 1913, as their 6 per cent. pre- 
ferential dividend is cumulative. The present price of about 
21s. 3d. per £1 share carries with it 21 per cent. of arrears. 
At this price the Preference Shares appear a very attractive 
purchase ; the Ordinary Shares at about 14s. are more 
speculative, but should also be good for a considerable rise. 

Emii Davies. 
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KING’S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL 


The most up-to-date and perfectly 
equipped General Hospital in England. 


Although nearly 500 beds, as part of the Fourth 
London General R.A.M.C. (T.) Hospital, are con- 
tinuously occupied by military patients, no fewer 
than 210,000 civilian out-patient attendances were 
recorded during the first two years of the War and 
5» 303 in-patients received from all parts of England. 


Will you help the Hospital to carry on its great 
work? Money is urgently needed, for without 
adequate help curtailment is inevitable. 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5. 

















U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
science, *“"'™™*— wepicine® 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
ScHOOLS OF 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medieal School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licemsing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, takea Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the Secretary of the University. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes prepara- 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Sci L Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

iculars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
av > re on epplication to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 

mi ge. 


\ ," JESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).— Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Studentsare prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 























WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 
‘THE HOME OFFICE is now pressing employers to intro- 


duce various forms of ‘‘ Welfare Work,” for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 

Enquirers at The Fabian Bookshop can be supplied with particulars 
of the latest and most authoritative publications on any subject, 
and any book in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post 
or rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books are 
recommended’ to those interested in ‘‘ Welfare Work ”’:— 


WELFARE WORK. By E. DororHea Provup. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By EDWARD 
CADBURY. Price 7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price 1s. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Price 3d. (postage 4d.). 


25 Toru, STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.—Training in Welfare 
Supervision.—A nine months’ course of trainigg in ‘ Welfare Supervision in 
Factories,"’ consisting of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. 

Copies of the Prospectus and further information can be obtained on application to 
W. M. Grssons, Registrar. * 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. 

Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund. 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of L&ndon), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, and Encineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar, post free from Registrar. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 
experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
_ _ Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appre- 
ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The School opens September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to 

Miss K. Manvitte, Leinster House, 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 


[LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 














Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (University of London). 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY,—Applications are invited for a 
limited number of places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to Bedford 
College for Women. Places are available for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, 
preference being given te research in Science, and, at the present time, to any investigation 
connected with the War. Applicants must state their qualifications, the nature of the 
research, and the period for which application is avade. Further information may be 
obtained from the Principat, Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 











(GENTLEWOMAN, well educated, having a thorough knowledge 
of French, German, and Dutch, seeks Position of responsibility and trust: 


and typewriting; good references.—Box 304, Tue New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen-street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. see 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Sociat Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society’s Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October Sth, atl10a.m. A part-time 
par oy bad Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. For further particulars apply 

i PRINCIPAL. 





EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. t. 

RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 

educational work connected with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 
Macxenziz, M.A. Tutor: Miss MARGARET FropsuaM, B.Sc. 








TYPEWRITING. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. :; Central 1565. 


DOPTION. — Bright, healthy boy, 2} years, complete surrender, 
without consideration, to refined home.—Box 303, New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great 
Queen-street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


RESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER.—The Misses 

AtLen-Brown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, will send a selection of 
fre: bles—P. Peas, Beans, Lettuce, T: Carrots, C bers 
Cabbage, etc.—on receipt of a postal order for 6s. and upwards. Market prices 
Carriage free. Supplies will be sent regularly once or twice a week as desired. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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The Britannic Alliance 
and World Politics 


A Course of Six Lectures will be given at King’s Hall, King Street, 

Covent Garden, on Fridays at 8.30 p.m., beginning 26th October, 

1917, by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir H. H. Johnston, Mr. Graham Wallas 
and Mr. Sidney Webb. 


SYLLABUS or tue FIRST LECTURE sy Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 


The Britannic Alliance and Its Constituent Federations. 


HEN is an Empire not an Empire? 

When it is made up of three-score 

° widely separated fragments, com- 
prising one quarter of the entire world ; when it 
includes peoples of every known race, language, 
colour, religion and stage of development; and 
when it is split into fifty separate administrations, 
half a dozen of them wholly autonomous. Yet 
the British Empire exists, in supreme uniqueness, 
more powerful than ever, and its maintenance 
in the coming era of ‘“‘ Superstates ” is of the very 
greatest importance. Why we cannot afford 
to “let it alone” and “ allow things to grow of 
themselves’ :—The need for more effectiveness 
involving (a) closer mutual consultation; (0) 
some consolidation of forces; (c) greater unity 
of policy and assimilation of legislation; (d) 
increased intercommunication; (e) deliberate 
and concerted development of internal resources. 
Why “Imperial Federation,” with a common 
legislature and executive, cannot be achieved ; 
and why, if it could be achieved, it would lead 
fatally to disruption:—The British Empire is 
not an Anglo-Saxon dominion; but has, within 
the past quarter of a century, subsided unawares 
into an Alliance of half a dozen Free States, 
associated with a congeries of dependencies them- 
selves steadily rising in local autonomy. This, 
and not a centralised Empire, is what we have 
now to devise a Constitution for. The British 
Empire should become the Britannic Alliance, 


ADMISSION. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference 
will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
18th October, 1917, when the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. 
There will be a few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or (without guarantee of a seat) one shilling for a 


single lecture. 


The whole of the receipts after paying for the hall, printing and postage will be devoted to the educational and research 


work of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 





with a Representative Council meeting regularly 
to discuss all policy, and to suggest laws and 
executive action to the constituent States. The 
necessary common executive action must con- 
tinue to be taken (but with the fullest practicable 
confidential consultation) by the Cabinet of the 
most important unit. The development of Re- 
gional Federation as an additional stage in the 
constitutional hierarchy of Local Autononiy. 
The constituent States which have not yet adopted 
the Federal form will be led to do so; and their 
administrations will become, irrespective of the 
degree to which they can be made into political 
Democracies, progressively more and more locally 
autonomous in policy and will obtain the right of 
membership (along with the present Federal 
“ Self-Governing Dominions”) in the Supreme . 
Council of the Alliance. The consensus of opinion 
of this Council in matters affecting the common 
interests of the Alliance, and not reached by 
majority vote, will become increasingly influential. 
The constitutional experiment of the Twentieth 
Century will be the organisation, as a dynamic, 
both internally on the constituent States, and 
externally in world-politics of the ‘‘ general will” 
of the Britannic Alliance, comprising a dozen 
largely autonomous regional federations, under 
the control of such common public opinion as 
can be found or developed. How far (a) can this 
be made effective ; (b) will it be deemed Demo- 
cracy ? 
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